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NOTICE. 


With the present No. of the Garland, the time expires for 
which a large number of our subserbers have paid; and, accord- | 
ing to our usual custom, the work will not be sent to such any 
longer, unless they signify their desire to have it by sending us 


the subscription price for another year. 

















“ WRITINGS, in Prose anp Vers, on Various Sussects, by Rev. John G. Wilson.” 


This is a new work, to be published in Nos., at $1 per volume of 416 pages. The first d 
No. contains the beginning of “ Discourses on Prophecy.” This, no doubt, will be a book © 
of much interest and research. Mr. Wilson is an agreeable writer, and has contributed a © 
number of very excellent articles from time to time for the Garland. Our readers have 
therefore some acquaintance with him, and we can heartily recommend a further acquaint- ~ 


ance by subscribing for the * Writings.” His Address is Kensington, Pa., Philada. Co. 
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GRAHAM’S MAGAZINE.—Mr. Granam, the original Projector and Proprietor of | 
this popular Magazine, having again assumed its entire management, will commence a | 
new volume with the July No., of unrivalled excellence, to be embellished with splendid | 
Engravings, and enriched with the contributions of a “host” of popular writers. The | 
July No., among other things, is to contain a splendid portrait of the celebrated singer, © 


Jenny Lind. Graham is just the man for such a work as this, and we wish him abundant | 


success. ‘Terms, 1 copy one year $3, or 2 copies one year, or 1 copy two years $5. 
ite For $3 sent to us, we will furnish both the Garland and Graham one year. 
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M‘Macxin’s American Courter is the newspaper of the day. It is among the most in- © 


teresting of our exchanges, and if any of our readers are undecided as to what paper they ‘ 
wish to take, we say, take the Courier. The story of “ Linda, or the Young Pilot of the — 


Belle Creole,” just concluded in the Courier, is one of great interest, purity and beauty, and © 
has attracted much attention. It is written by Mrs. C. L. Hentz. It is to be succeeded by © 


another, called “ Norvel Hastings, or the Frigate in the offing,’ which Mr. M. thinks will | 


be almost as popular as Linda. By the way, we noticed a week or two since, he stated | 


that the Courier, containing the story of Linda, could still be supplied. 








VAN COURT’S COUNTERFEIT DETECTOR, | 


AND BANK NOTE AND COIN LIST, 


A capital work for business men, is published by the subscriber, at the low price of $1 a year, 
in advance, or 124 cents per single number. This work is got up and arranged in the most | 


approved manner—the States are arranged in alphabetical order, and the book has a MARGIN. 
AL ALPHABETICAL INDEX, making it very convenient for reference—and we use our 
best efforts to furnish a correct Bank Note List, with the Rates of Discount, Broken Banks, &c., 
together with the earliest and fullest descriptions of all New Counterfeits, Altered Notes, and 
Frauds. Also, the Prices of Stocks in Banks, Insurance Companies, Turnpikes, Canals, Rail 
Roads, a synopsis of the Markets, or Wholesale Prices Current, COINS, Cashier’s names, &c., 
together with other information respecting money matters, counterfeits and rogues. We are 
aware that entire perfection is difficult to attain in any enterprise, and that errors or omissions 


may occasionally creep into the best regulated business. But we flatter ourselves that there is | 


not a more correct periodical of the kind now published, nor one on which reliance can be placed 
with greater confidence. J. VAN COURT, Pvusttsuer, Philada. 
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08 B TT 2 OL OO G FT. 
[A very pretty picture of innocent and ; employed but what we think of cruelty, 
beautiful things—a contemplative maiden, ‘ idleness, and the penitentiary. We have 
birds and flowers—principally, however, ; known even some clergymen who would 
of birds—those lively and innocent little : engage in the “ sport” of shooting and fish- 
creatures that God has given to the world ; ing merely for amusement; when, at the 
to add to its beauty and cheerfulness. ; same time, there are other amusements 
And yet, out of mere wantonness and sport, § that they would look upon with holy hor- 
how often are they mercilessly pursued roe, which are neither cruel nor, so far as 
to the death. We have seen those call- {our convictions go, injurious. In such 
ing themselves men, shooting down the { cases, we cannot but think of the virtue 
happy, unsuspecting, twittering little ‘ called consistency. 
swallow, as it was joyfully skimming; We have selected the two following 
over the fields and water in pursuit of articles as peculiarly appropriate to ac- 
its daily nourishment—the insects—which {company the plate, and trust they will 
ee float in the air, and which are often s0 ; have their influence in causing the boys, 
. annoying to man and beast. We have no; little and big, to have more regard for 
f? patience with such fellows. They deserve? the sweet little birds. The article on 
” to be banished to some out-of-the-way ; the House Sparrow is from an English 
sterile region, where there are no birds, | periodical, and the particular subject 
if such a place can be found. We see ’ treated of is better understood perhaps in 
them sometimes also in the neighborhood ° that country than in this; but there are 
of our city, shooting the poor little chip- ' , many hints in it that may be of general 
ping birds, and we never see them thus ‘ ‘ application. —Ep. Gar.] 
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SPARE THE BIRDS 


BY REV. G. W. BETHUNT, D. D. 





Seane, spare the gentle bird, So, when at weary eve, 


Nor do the warbler wrong, He homeward wends his way. 
In the green wood is heard Full sorely would he grieve 
Its sweet and happy song ; 2 To miss the well-loved strain. 


Its song so clear and glad, 
Each list’ner’s heart hath stirred ; 
And none, however sad, 


The mother who had kept 
Watch o’er her wakeful child, 





But blessed that happy bird. Similed as the beky slept, ee 
Soothed by its wood notes wild ; i 
And when at early day And gladly had she flung 
The farmer trod the dew, The casement open free, 
It met him on the way { As the dear warbler sung 
With welcome blithe and true: From out the household tree. 
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166 THE HOUSE SPARROW. 


The sick man on his bed 
Forgets his weariness, 
And turns his feeble head 
To list its songs that bless 
His spirit, like a stream 
Of mercy from on high, 


O ! laugh not at my words, 
To warn your childhood’s hours: 
Cherish the gentle birds— 
Cherish the fragile flowers ; 
For since man was bereft 
Of paradise in tears, 
Or music in the dream God, these sweet things has left, 


That seals the prophet’s eye. To cheer our eyes and ears, 


THE HOUSE SPARROW. 


row is a hole in the roof of a house, barn, { aid of a pocket glass, that a pair of spar- 
stable, or rick, the entrance generally ;rows had taken possession of the cellar 
just under the eaves; but the mud-nests 3} of one of those bulky dwelling places; 
of the house-marten, and the deep holes ; three starlings were feeding their young 
of the sand-marten, are very commonly $on the ground floor, and two aristocratic 
used for the purpose. The lawful occu- } rooks occupied the drawing room flat. 1 


The usual nesting-place of the spar- {one domicile. I once observed, by the 


pants of these domiciles are too weak to 
contest this matter, and obey the notice 
to quit, with a remarkably good grace. 
But there is a piece of audacity and im- 
pertinence, the sparrow is sometimes 
guilty of, that is of a very different cha- 
racter: he ventures to appropriate a part 
of the rook’s, or even heron’s nest to 
himself; and there is scarcely a rookery 
or heronry in the kingdom but has its 


know not what part each family had con- 
tributed to the edifice; but the loose 
straws and feathers at bottom showed the 
sparrows had done their share. However, 
the oddest freak of the sparrow in the 
architectural line is, when he determines 
to be serious, and to build, like other 
birds, a ship-shape nest of his own in a 
tree. He collects about half a bushel of 
hay, straw, feathers, leaves, and sticks, 


colony of sparrows, and many of them ‘and with these materials makes a huge, 
have a colony of starlings also. The unsightly nest among the branches of a 
rook’s nest is very substantial, and forms? tree close to your house. The design 
a capital protection against the weather. of this nest—I won’t say shape—is oval 
The sparrow fixes his abode beneath, ; like the long-pod’s; and, like the long-pod 
using partly the rook’s building materials, ‘ also, he goes in by a hole in the side; 
partly his own: the sticks are the rook’s ; but in elegance and neatness no two 
property, the straw and feathers his own; nests can form a greater contrast. When- 
and here, without abating an iota of his ‘ ever one pair of sparrows take to this 
usual noisy and pert familiarity, he rears  seemingly-natural kind of building, others 
his young in a like contempt of his bet- ; are sure to follow the example; and a 
ters. Sometimes, however, this fami- ‘ ; solitary sparrow’s nest is as uncommon as 
liarity has been carried too far. I have ‘ he solitary rook’s ; so that, where the fancy 
more than once seen the intruder forcibly « takes, we have sparroweries as well as 
ejected, his building-materials cast loose ‘ rookeries. I know of an establishment 
on the wind, and his callow young hurled ; of this kind where there are nearly fifty 
headlong to the ground. Sometimes ‘nests, or fraction of nests; the fractions 
rooks, starlings, and sparrows are joint; resulting from the spirit of persecution 
tenants, but not tenants in common, of ; which pursuos the sparrow with such 
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dogged pertinacity. When these nests 
are left alone, they serve for breeding 
places in summer, and for roosting places 
in winter. 

Those who have not closely watched 
the proceedings of birds can have but little 
idea of the eating powers of that section 
of the ornithic community commonly 
called the “callow young.” I wish some 
gifted disciple of Cocker would turn his 
arithmetical powers to account in favor 
of the sparrow, by reducing the caterpil- 






THE HOUSE SPARROW. 167 


wheat from the pilferings of the sparrow, 
a bird, beautiful in plumage, but the 
sparrow’s chiefest dread, is appointed to 
take his station on winnowing pinions 
above the field. From time to time this 
winged mouser—for it is mice and not 
sparrows, that she is seeking—moves her 
station filty or a hundred yards, then again 
she resumes her stationary position, fan- 
ning the summer air as before. Anon she 
stoops: perchance a mouse has ventured 
from a heap of stones collected by the 
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lars required by a single pair of sparrows} hedgerow; how graceful her sweep, and 
to suppiy the callow young of a single } with what grace she rises again to hover, 
season, into pecks, bushels, quarters, and } having missed her prey. 
so forth; and I verily believe the “ sum- § What with the windhover by day, and 
tottle of the whole,” would astonish the } the screech owl by night, the rats and 
most enthusiastic member of a sparrow} mice must have a poor time of it. The 
killing club. After the juveniles are} tyrants relieve each other at sunrise and 
fledged, and forsaking the paternal roof } sundown; and by the perpetual presence 
or rick, as the case may be, have essayed of the windhover, thé poor sparrow is 
their first powers of flight, and been? deprived of even that slender pittance 
coaxed by parental affection from gutter § which he might fairly claim in compen- 
to gutter, from tree to tree, it is very } sation for grubs devoured in the spring. 
pleasant to observe the care of the mother, } > He dare not face the active windhover. 
and to watch the young one, almost as Whilst she is in the air, he leaves the 
man in size, though a very baby in help- ; drooping ears untouched. If man were 
lessness, approach her with shivering} to direct his best attention to the cun- 
wings, and receive the writhing cater- } struction of a scare-crow to save his ripen- 
pillar, or, haply, moistened bread crumb > ing corn from the feathered thieves, per- 
from her beak. ; petually looking out for an opportunity 
After this, old and young together are ; of stealing it with impunity, he could not 
off to the wheat field and the pea field,; devise one so efficient as the hovering 
and plague the farmer—there is no doubt ; » windhover. Why is this? Because na- 
about that; and rob him too—there is no} ture has implanted in the bosoms of little 
doubt about that either: and so, forgetful } birds an instinctive dread of all manner 
of the caterpillars eaten in the spring,} of hawks; whereas, the fear of tending 
without a particle of gratitude for past? boys, with their abominable cow horns, 
services, and smarting under present; and more abominable shoutings; of old 
losses, the sufferer girds on the weapons } hats stuck on bundles of rags; of ragged 
of destruction, and forms offensive al- | coats and dog skins stuffed out with 
liances against the whole race. Short} straw; of cats elongated into the simili- 
sighted man!—he has previously de- | tude of juvenile crocodiles, is not a natu- 
stroyed the friend who would have pro-} ral, not an implanted fear. A sparrow 
tected his wheat and his peas—a friend } may ponder over these little demonstra- 
seemingly destined for the very office of } tions of eccentricity, may view them 
tending the crops before they are harvest- | askance, and at a distance, for a few days; 
ed—I mean the windhover. but he soon gets accustomed to them ; his 


As if especially to protect the ripening ; logical pate rapidly decides that they are 
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AFFECTING CONDUCT OF A WOMAN. 


mere bugbears, and then he resolutely : course they forbid their people to offer 
refuses to be frightened at them. 1 once : them the slightest molestation! No such 
knew a pair of sparrows build in an old ; thing: they follow the windhover with 
hat that was stuck up in a garden to? unrelenting hostility ; they trap him, they 
protect three rows of peas from their } shoot him, they crucify him on their 
depredations. It is a curious fact that; barns; and they serve their next best 
animals have no instinctive fear of man ; friend, the screech owl, the same. They 
or his contraptions: they learn by sad : expend their money and their time in the 
experience to dread the gun, but that’ most inveterate persecution of those crea- 
dread is not innate. s tures which an all-wise Providence has 

The windhover hawks do this office for given them as protectors of their property. 
the farmers without entertaining any evil ; There is an infatuation about this that we 
design on the sparrows. They are per-: cannot comprehend. Argument is lost 
fectly content with mousing, and now : upon them. ‘Times and often have I tried 
and then gobbling, like fern owls, a few Sto convince the farmers of their folly, 


> 


cock chafers and door beetles; but such is calmly and quietly; all to no purpose. 


w 
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the natural dread of the sparrow for the’ There is, however, a little secret that 


hawk, that he will never enter a field 
while the windhover is suspended over it. 





must out; nearly all our farmers are 
sportsmen also, unqualified, uncertificated 


How do our farmers vepay this good certainly, but sportsmen nevertheless, 
service? Of course they welcome and ; They commonly keep greyhounds, setters, 
protect the windhover; of course they ;and pointers, and enter them as sheep 


encourage these admirable mousers; of 


; dogs. 





AFFECTING CONDUCT OF A WOMAN. 


Tne want of provision in the camp of } sponding forces, yet it was impossible to 
Burgoyne, just previous to his capture by 3 snatch a drop of water from these dread- 
the Americans, began to be severely felt ; } fully guarded streams; a hundred bullets 


the Americans had seized their last sup- 
ply, which some boats contained; all 
resort to the country, lying around, where 
Tory Friends were to be found, was to- 
tally cut off. The persecuted Americans 
had fenced them in as with a wall of 
vengeance, which could not be crossed ; 
famine had commenced its enerving pow- 
er, sickness was increasing among the 
soldiery, fever, attended with its deliri- 
ums, raved from couch tocouch. Water, 
water, was the incessant cry. And al- 
though the Hudson on one side of the 
camp, poured along its silent waters, and 
the rapid stream of Fish Creek roared 
sweetly in the ears of the sick and de- 


were sure to pierce whoever made the 
attempt, soon as they stooped to touch the 
silver current. But such were the cries 
for water, of the sick and dying, that their 
women, moved by pity, were made supe- 
rior to the dreadful crisis, (imagining that 
the Americans would not, from gallantry 
of feelings, shoot a female,) snatched 
hastily their pails, and ran to the shores 
‘to try what the event might be. Their 
opinion of the enemy, as it proved, with 
respect to their persons, was correctly 
formed, but their pails were doomed to a 
harder fate, for while they could not find 
it in their hearts to spill the blood of de- 
fenceless females, they were sure to riddle 
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MUSIC EVERYWHERE. 169 


their pails as they hung from their hands} reach the deeply shaded bank, had marked 
so that little or no water could be pro-? her agitated demeanor, when a ball aimed 
cured. gat her pail, struck, as she had stooped 
In this dilemma, a faithful wife, who} over the vessel too low, her angel bosom 
had left her native country for the love } —the blood spouted and dyed the ground, 
of her husband, who was one of the un-? before her quivering frame fell crimsoned 
fortunate Hessians, sold by his govern-3 in the gore of her faithful heart. Her 
ment to the King of England for a certain } husband, who had waited but a short dis- 
sum a head, to fight in a cause the merits } tance for her return, had not moved his 
or demerits of which he knew nothing: ; constant eye from his all of earth; while 
this woman, as she moved from couch to? within, his soul vibrated between the vast 
couch, listening to the moans of the sick } extremesof hope and despair, her screech 
for water, suddenly resolved—I will try ; ; struck his ear—her reeling frame showed 
perhaps [ may succeed to bring a little.} him that the shaft of death had cleft her 
Her husband tried to persuade her, but > heart asunder. She had but touched the 
she persisted, her sympathies were strong, ; ground where she fell, when his arms 
for asa kind and comforting angel, she } enclosed her, dyed in spouting blood from 
made it her business to hover over the} her bosom; frantic with grief, he dreaded 
diseased and wounded of her countrymen, ’ not the flash of the deadly rifle, but bore 
(the Hessians) all the while she had been ? her to the camp, struggling in the pangs 
in the army. She sprang along the ad-} of dissolution, while he impressed on her 
venturous path that led to the dreaded } fading forehead the last kiss of fervent 
shore, her husband following close as far } affection. 
as he dare; already she stood at the brink} The grief of this man was respected— 
in full view of the guns on the other side; } not a gun moved its trigger—hushed 
for a moment she cast an imploring } were the volleys of the sympathizing, 
glance that way, and then to heaven for} yet brave Vermonters. Her pail, and not 
protection; her right hand had dashed the} her person, had been the aim of the 
vessel deep among the humid waters; a} distressed marksman, the green moun- 
struggle to clear the open shore, and } taineer. 
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BY WILLIAM PEMBROKE MULCHINOCK. 


Taene is music in the ocean, From the loud-voiced, rain-swelled river, 
There is music wild and grand, | Whose wild stream the valley fills, 

With its surges aye in motion, Seaward rushing, tameless ever ; 
Breaking fiercely on the land : There is music in the hills. 


Swept -by deeeges sof and vernal, There is music in the thunder,— 


There is music deep to hear : 
When the dun clouds leap asunder, 
And the lightnings blue appear, 

; When the startled sleepers waken, 


Lashed by tempests bold and free, 
There is melody eternal 
In the deep and mighty sea. 


There is music in the mountains, 
In the immemorial hills, And the abject sinners kneel, 
From the depths of silver fountains, When the dome of air is shaken, 
From the beds of sun-bright rills,— There is music in its peal. 
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There is music in the forest, 

When the mighty trees are stirred 
By the north wind, foe the sorest 

To the earth-fed beast and bird ; 
When the oak its strength is feeling, 

When the pine trees, dark and tall, 
To and fro are madly reeling, 

There is music in them all. 


There is music in the summer ; 
There is music in the spring, 
When the bee, the busy hummer, 

And the lark, up-soaring, sing ; 
In the autumn, robed in glory, 
By the fullness of the year, 
In the winter, dark and hoary, 
There is music sweet to hear. 


There is music in the pealing 
Of the solemn Sabbath bells, 





¢ 





THE BLASPHEMER’S DEATH. 


There is music up in Heaven, 
Where the sun and planets shine, 

Glorious ever, skyward driven, 
By a harmony divine ; 

Angels swell the mighty chorus, 
Seraph voices give reply, 

Filling all the concave o’er us,— 
There is music up on high. 


There is music for the loving, 
In the earth, the sea, and air; 
Wheresoe’er our steps are roving, 
Let us hearken, it is there. 
For the sad, and for the grieving, 
Who with patient spirit bear, 
For the lowly but believing, 
There is music everywhere. 


With the rude rock for his pillow, 
With his canopy—the night, 














Dashed by salt spray from the billow, 
Drenched by snow-flakes, cold and white, 

Man may find, though tears should glisten 
In his eyes from awe and fear, 

| If with faith he bend to listen, 


O’er the mountain summit stealing, ; 
Sinking in the rocky dells, 
Bidding old and young to gather 
Where the dove, Religion, dwells, 
*Round the shrines of the Great Father,— 


There is music in the bells. God’s sweet music everywhere. 





THE BLASPHEMER’S DEATH.—A TERRIBLE WARNING 


THERE is something so terribly start- ; would strike her blind, deaf, dumb, and 
ling, says the Monmouth (Eng.) Nerlin, ; stiff, if she did not revenge herself upon 
in the following facts, and so fearfully ; her in some particular manner. Almost 
exemplying the grievous sin and extreme } directly she staggered, let her child fall 
peril of blaspheming the name of the ; from her arms to the ground, and would 
Eternal, that had we not made minute ‘herself have apparently fallen but that 
and careful inquiry, even among the very {her neighbors immediately assisted her 
haunts of those living where the occur- {into the house. From the moment that 
rence took place, we should have believed ‘ she was thus mysteriously stricken to the 
the whole an exaggerated rumor of some ‘hour of her death, the only words she 
ordinary and every day casualty, rather 2 uttered, and just after she was borne in, 
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than the awfully true narrative of a 
dreadful judgment. 

On a Sunday morning, a married wo- 
man residing in the Friar’s Fields, named 
Sarah Morgan, was observed with an 
infant in her arms, near her own house, 
disputing with a woman named Elizabeth 
Volan. A quarrel of a violent character, 


so far as words went, shortly afterwards 
ensued, and in reply to an observation 
made by the woman, Sarah Morgan ex- 


claimed that she hoped that God Almighty 


were, “ Lord, have mercy on my poor 
soul—have mercy on my children !” and 
then her voice failed her, and she became 
dumb, her sense of hearing was destroyed, 
her eyes became glassy and sightless, and 
in about sixty hours from the moment in 
which she was struck down, death placed 
his icy hand upon her, and she became a ~ 
corpse. This fearful event has produced 
a painful sensation even among the aban- 
doned creatures of the locality in which 
it occurred. 
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PART THE THIRD. but she, having always lived “ in tle best 

TE next morning the pat, pat, pat, of { families,” lied with superior firmness. 
Mr. Byfield’s cane was heard ascending § “ The very words Miss Dawson said, sir 
the steps leading to Mr. Hylier’s hall} were, ‘Tell the cab to drive to Oxford 
door ; his knock had the determined sound } Street, and then I will direct him the 
of “I will come in.” ‘ Remembcr, ’ number ;’ these were her last words, sir, 
James,” said his mistress, “ popping” her | and I can tell no more.” Mary was in 
head out of the breakfast-room, “I am } haste—not agitated by the untruth—so 
not at home—I shall not be home all day } she stayed no farther question, but dived 
—I am out for a week—went down to meet ; down the kitchen stairs. 
your master last night.” James bowed, “ Now,” said the old gentleman, “I 
and the lady disappeared. must see your mistress.” 

“My mistress is not at home, sir,” ob-? “ Not at home, sir,” repeated James. 
served the sapient footman. Mr. Byfield/ “ When will she be at home ?” 
poked him aside with his cane, and hav- | “Not for a week. She’s gone down 
ing entered the hall, said, “I want to} to where master’s stopping.” 


speak to Miss Dawson.” } «That's the third falsehood you have 
‘* Miss Dawson, sir, left the house last told since I came into this hall, young 
night.” ‘ man,” observed Mr. Byfield. “ Your 
“Left last night! Then where is she mistress cannot have gone down to where 
gone ?” ; your master is, because business obliged 
“Really can’t say, sir; she’s left for; your master to come to my house this 
good, trunk and all.” ‘morning, even before he visited his 
«Left—gone; but surely you must/own;” and Mr. Byfield turned and 
Know where she drove to ?” ‘ entered the breakfast-room so suddenly as 


“The housemaid saw her off, sir.” almost to knock down the fair mistress of 
Mr. Byfield commanded Mary to appear; | the mansion, who certainly was as close 
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to the door as if she had been about to § Lord Lindsay’s mailed glove did not press 
open it for her unwelcome intruder. more deeply into the soft arm of Mary 

“Good morning, madam!” he said, of Scotland, than did the old man’s ani- 
with the exceeding courtesy of an angry mated bones into the wrist of Mrs. Hy- 
man, before the storm that has gathered, ; lier. She screamed with spleen and 
breaks. “Good morning. Will you? pain, but resumed her seat. And there 
have the kindness to tell me where Miss § he continued to sit opposite to her, without 
Dawson is gone, and why she is gone?” $ trusting himself to speak, yet, by his 

Mrs. Hylier suffered Mr. Byfield to re- $ presence, effectually preventing her mov- 
peat his question before she answered; ing. Suddenly Mr. Hylier’s well-known 
she was debating within herself whether knock resounded through the house. 
she should assume a tone of indignant 3 There was a rush of light young feet— 
and outraged propriety, or that of gentle $ the echoes of the beatings of anxious 
upbraiding; her temper triumphed, and } hearts—and exclamations of “ Oh, papa !” 
she lost naie of her husband’s interests ; > —* Dear papa!” anda whisper or two, 
and her husband’s wishes. In loud and} and then Mr. Hylier came in, just in 
unqualified terms she upbraided Mr. By- time to catch his wife, in another faint, 
field with what she termed his sinful ; upon his arm. Questions followed; and 
duplicity, in forcing a person, whom she ; the two young ladies were turned out of 
called by no gentle name, into her house ; ; : the room: ; while Mrs. Hylier sobbed and 
exhausted a dictionary of epithets upon: moaned, and called herself an_ill-used 
Miss Dawson—talked wildly and at ran-? woman. At last the old man, gathering 
dom of depravity—and wound all up by a? ; Up his energies, spoke. He dae fairly 
movement something between an hysteric ; : and plainly, in agitated tones, that he had 
and a faint. Mr. Byfield sat—his great} placed Miss Dawson with Mrs. Hylier, 
gray eyes dilating and contracting, like ; because he wished to observe how she 
those of a cat in the sunshine, according } would bear the ill and careless manner in 
as his passions were moved; and not-> which he knew she would be treated. It 
withstanding his age, such was their fire, ; was (he said) of paramount importance 
that they would have scorched the noisy to him, that he should observe how she 
fragile thing—who had sunk into her r} bore up against the disagreeableness of 
luxurious chair, a trembling heap of mull- ° : her situation ; it had not (he continued) 
muslin and English blonde—if she had escaped him, that, as long as the impres- 
had the moral courage once to look him ‘sion remained upon Mrs. Hylier’s mind, 
fairly and bravely in the face. There sat that it would please him to be kind to his 
Mr. Byfield, white and motionless—so ; protegée, she was tolerably considerate ; 
white, that the flakes of his snowy hair but when she found that he neglected her 
could hardly be distinguished from his; altogether—the circumstance that would 
cheek ; his eyes flashing, as I have said; have drawn a noble mind to be more 
his long bony fingers grasping either § g gracious to one so utterly deserted by the 
knee, and grasping it so tightly, that the ; world, rendered Mrs. Hylier careless and 
dark veins stood out like purple ridges; unfeeling. Mr. Byfield had his own way 
on his hands. of doing every thing; and there is little 

“ Ring the bell !” she said, at last per-} doubt, from his own statement, that he 
ceiving that he took no more notice of $ would have gone on, heaping mystery on 
her sobs than he had done of her words:$ mystery, had he not been suddenly 
“ Ring the bell!” He neither spoke nor? aroused to a sense of Miss Dawson’s 
moved; and at last the lady essayed to § uncomplaining illness, by her appearance 
do it herself. He seized her arm—and 3 in the park; and, after much mental 
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deliberation, he determined—still after) by giving; whose names will ascend and 


his own strange fashion—to provide her a 


quiet home, and be himself the bearer of 
his reasons to Mrs. Hylier. 

“T thought,” he said, “ that fertile as 
you and your friend Mrs. Ryal are in 
attributing impurity to pure motives, you 


would hardly have dared to pin a slander } 
upon these white hairs, or suppose that so: 
single-minded and self-sacrificing a crea- ; 


ture as Miss Dawson would rush into 


vice—and such vice! I did imagine, in- } 


deed, that you would have censidered me 


her father; but to have thought and. 


acted as you have done—to have turned 
her pennyless” 





“] did not!” screamed Mrs. Hylier; : 





“J gave her a month’s salary—I—I” 


and then she appealed to Mr. Hylier, to ’ 


know why he suffered her to be insulted ; 
and, losing all command of herself, reit- 
erated her opinion of Mr. Byfield’s con- 
duct. 


“ For shame,” said her husband. “ Mr. } 


Byfield, I entreat you to consider how 
Mrs. Hylier has been acted upon by the 
misrepresentations of Mrs. Ryal. She 
does not think her own thoughts, or speak 
her own words.” 


*“T do!” repeated the foolish woman. | 


“Tf it is not as | say—what connexion is 
he of Miss Dawson’s ?” 

“ Her GRANDFATHER !” answered the 
old man. “ And had I not believed that 
I could place dependence alone upon a 
character that has been steeped to the 


lips in the bitter waters of the world’s } 


strife—I ought to be ashamed to own it. 
Why, then, should I feel such bitterness 
towards you—poor thing of a whirling 
world! You!—upon whom she had no 
claim; but that is false. Madam, there 
are women in the world whoacknowledge 
the claim of sisterhood, even when it is 
covered by the rags of shame; who seek 
to save—whose hands are filled to over- 
flowing by the charity which God pours 
into their hearts; whose means, however 
emall, like the widow’s cruise, increase 


) 


form part of the glory of the everlasting 
} heavens, when ours will leave no record 
} save upon the cold and lying tombstone! 
Oh, my God! my God! why dost thou not 
’ soften our hearts before it is too late !” 

> Mrs. Hylier would have essayed, if she 
' dared, to say that she did not believe he 
was Emily’s grandfather, but she could 
not; and Mr. Hylier, while the old man 
» paced the room violently, and wrung his 
hands, whispered her he had but that 
> morning returned from the neighborhood 
where her mother died, and where her 
extraordinary and unceasing efforts for 
the support of that dear mother, particu- 
larly during the last years of her life, 
were talked of among a domestic and 
parent-loving people, as something so 
> enduring, so patient, so gentle, so holy, 
‘as to be quite wonderful. “ And this is 
the creature,” he added, “ that the gossip 
of a chattering neighborhood prompted 
you to insult. I felt honored by my 
'friend’s desire that I should investigate 
| for myself, and all I can say is, that if I 
had had the slightest knowledge of her 
; high qualities, she should never have been 
treated as she has been.” 

“A lesson!—a lesson!” said the old 
man, in a voice hoarse with an emotion 
he used every exertion to control—“ A 
> lesson to us all, Hylier. But to find my 
} —yes, my child—the child of my daugh- 
> ter, and tell her who I am.” He again 
} paced the room, pressing his hands to- 
gether, and almost convulsed. 

“ May I hope, sir’—stammered Mrs. 
Hylier. 

“ Hope nothing, madam,” he interrupt- 
‘ed, “as I do, but that time may be given 
| you, as well as me, to render justice.” 

And now, if my tale were to end, as 
‘made up stories do, with a record that the 
‘old man found his grandchild much better 
| than he had anticipated; that they lived 
‘for a short time happily together, and 
_then the governess was married to a 
. great lord, to the discomfiture of all gos- 
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sips, I should substitute fiction for fact— 3 at least a portion of al] that is required of 
which I cannot do. The life of a young; them. Still, in nine cases out of ten, 
woman, devoted to the instruction of $ what has been done for ourselves in the 
youth, may be likened to those streams : way of education, has been done by this 
we read of—springing up we know not hardly-used race. And, certainly, Mr. 
where—which murmur along, fertilising ; Byfield ought to have been satisfied with 
as they flow; and then, after trees, and} what Emily Dawson had already accom- 
flowers, and sightly plants, have sprung { plished, without turning her over to one 
up through their unhonored influence— ; whom he knew would try her to the ut- 
behold! they have disappeared into the$termost. His feelings were hardened, 
bowels of the earth, and are seen no: and he was rendered suspicious—by the 
more! In society, we constantly oad Lone circumstances of a varied life—of 
young and accomplished ladies; their’ there being any good in human nature ; 
acquirements are universally acknow- his benevolence was often frozen over ; 
ledged and admired; until they “came ° : but when it thawed, the verdure of a gen- 
out,” they were attended to always in: erous nature came quickly forth. 

their hours of study, of illness, of amuse-: The first step he endeavored to take 
ment, by their “ governess.” She is gone ° was to ascertain where Miss Dawson 
now ; no one ever inquires after her. She » now was; but here he was baffled. The 
is gone, if young enough, to another situ- ; housemaid had received warning from her 
ation, again to attend upon young ladies * mistress the previous night, in conse- 
in their hours of study, amusement, and ; >» quence, she said, of her attention to “ the 
illness—again to be dismissed—again for- ; governess ;” and a few moments after 
gotten. Surely it is a high privilege to ; > Mr. Byfield had spoken to her, had gone, 
be intrusted with the education of youth ° as Mrs. Hylier had commanded she should. 
—one of the very highest that a woman $ The other servants pretended to be, or 
can enjoy ; and if she perform her duty, ° were, ignorant of her residence; and 
her services should never be slighted or : > there had been such firmness of manner 
forgotten. The “teacher” should rank } in her falsehood, that Mr. Byfield be- 
after her own immediate family, in the > lieved she had told the truth. The natural 
pupil's affections ; or, if that cannot nny Hatorherts of his character was now 
(for we may respect those we do not love,) ; directed to find her out ; and fancying she 
in her esteem; she should also be honored, } had gone to her old friends, he posted off, 
and never permitted to want; her import- ; leaving a wonderful story to the good 
ance to society is as vital as the unseen 3 people of Kensington, which was told in 
sap to the blooming tree; her situation ; at least twenty different ways, the last 
subordmate, her influence paramount— $ being the most extraordinary. 

not in the usual course of influences, but? While all was agitation and confusion 
if we look back to our own young days, : in her former home—while Mrs. Hylier 
we shall remember how much we learned ° >reproached Mrs. Ryal, and Mrs. Ryal 
from some patient teacher that directed continued to assert that, despite all, she 
us through after life. Our astonishment } > knew she was right—while Mrs. Gresh- 
is often excited, not by the little which > am’s soft heart yielded in all the weak 


governesses know, but by their knowing lovingness of its nature to the conviction 


YY 
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so much. Nevertheless, until some de- } that Emily Dawson was a “ wonder 
cided step is taken by the legislature to’ among governesses,” and Miss Colette 
regulate not only schools, but the educa-$ Mercier divided her feelings as equally 
tion of teachers, there must always be a > as possible between “chere Emily,” her 
danger of their incompetency to perform } new parasol, her chere maman, and a 
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certain leaning towards a gentleman who; many at a shilling a-lesson, and had con- 
always wore such “sweet kid gloves’ —} stant employment; and one sister in- 
while the servants regretted they had not } structed in music, and another in dancing. 
been more civil, and the visiters that they } ; They worked very hard, and did not earn 
had not been more polite—Emily Dawson, } much, but they lived happily with one 
overpowered by the weight of an illness; another, aud liked it better than going 
she had so long borne up against, was ly- out for good, though Miss Fanny (the 
ing utterly incapable of sustained thought } dancer) was fearful she couldn’t teach 
or action in the small back room ofa tiny } this last winter, from a wheezing she 
house at Chelsea. Mary’s arrival was a} caught from damp feet, as she could not 
great consolation to her. She sat by her afford toride. Indeed, Mary declared, in 
bedside “ mending up her things,” and} her time she had seen much misery under 
“ quilling her caps,” as a preparatory step } a thin silk gown ; poor ladies were obliged 
to her “ looking fora new place.” Emily; to seem rich, for if they did not dress 
would have been glad had she talked } “respectable,” no one would have them, 
less; but as she never expected an an-} though they hardly paid them enough to 
swer, and chattered in a low, sleepy, } earn salt. Miss Dawson was happy, com- 
rippling tone of voice, it did not disturb » pared to many she knew. It was a pity 
her much. She spoke in what she con-} that tradesmen did not keep their daugh- 
sidered would be the most consoling man-} ters to the shop instead of giving them 
ner, showing how much better off Emily } notions above one thing and below an- 
was “than many a poor lady governess ; other. Making them governesses half 
she knew long ago.” She told of one} times, was little better than making them 
who, having lost her health, died in a> slaves. Miss Dawson ought to bless her 
workhouse, ‘and no one ever looked after } stars; for as soon as her cold wore away, 
her; of another, who was the only com- >; she’d be sure of a good situation. 
fort and support of a blind father, who; And she would have talked thus much 
would sit holding her hands in his, run- ; ; longer, had not her mother called her out 
ning his fingers over the arm worn toa S to inquire, if she knew “ what property 
shadow, listening for the doctor’s tread, ° the * poor lady’ had,” as a doctor ought to 
and turning his sightless eyes to his face, see her; and Mary, good-natured girl, 
as if try ing to read an opinion it gave the > > spurned the question, yet coineided in the 
doctor pain to pronounce. And then, how > ; opinion, saying she was no expense to 
she did pray that God would take her} them, for she had neither ate nor drank ; 
father first ; but the prayer was not heard, } > and if she had, she had wherewith to pay 
for she died, and every morning the father } —it may be remembered that Mary did 
crawled to the churchyard. The little} not particularly adhere to truth—and that 
children would frequently go out of their } the doctor had better come at once ; she 
way to guide him to his daughter’s grave; } would go and fetch him—and so she did ; 
and at last he died upon it, without a3 and when he heard her cough, and saw 
complaint ; and the coroner returned a} the flush upon her cheek, and her hair 
verdict—* Died by the visitation of God ;” } moist with the dews of that English dis- 
but she knew it was by the visitation of 3} ease to which thousands are sacrificed, 
famine. “Another young person” passed} he blistered her chest to relieve her 
them by every morning; there, that was breathing, ordered a light diet, and par- 
her walk, she knew it by the halting, as} ticularly recommended Italy, the south of 
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over many a mile ina week She hada 
turn for languages, and taught a great 


ness, with three pounds five and sixpence 


she was lame, though for all that, she got} France, or Madeira; and that to a gover- 
: in her purse, and no friend! 
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“Oh, I shall soon be better, sir,” she 
said—* very soon. I have been much 


ae no rest. How much more must 
the governess have suffered in that small 


worse; a few ang rest and quiet will | oom, upon a hard bed, shaken by kindly 


quite set me up.” 


«Send to her friends,” said the doctor 


to Mary. 


“ Lord, sir!” replied Mary, opening her 


eyes, “ sure she’s only a governess !” 
Let any one recall the sick-bed of a 
beloved object suffering from hectic fever ; 
how wearing that everlasting cough, 
which only ceases, to begin again; how 
sad, after you have drawn the curtain, 
softened the night-lamp, and given the ° 
composing draught, with an earnest prayer ‘ 
to Almighty God that the patient may 
enjoy sleep, how sad it is to hear the 
hack, hack, of the gasping chest breaking 
up the false repose, and then to know, by 
the movement and the sigh, that the poor 
patient has turned; and though the pil- 
lows are down, and the sheets cambric, 
and though thoughts and hands of tender- : 
est love have smoothed them, and poured : 
out the most soothing perfumes—that ; 
still, though there is little positive pain, 
there is no rest; and you are called ;— | 
that sweet silver voice steals its melo- 
dious way from your ear to your heart; 
the church clock has struck two, and the 
watchers’ eyes are heavy, but the eyes 
of the watched are bright; and she will 
have you open the curtain, and she talks 
of things to come in this world—of the 
spring time and the summer, and of when 
she shall be better, and of how pleasantly 
the autumn will pass at the sea-side ; the 
summer will fly quite away with her 
cough, and then she shall so enjoy the 
autumn! And while she talks, her thin 
pure face and glorious brow, round which 
the damp air clings, rest on your bosom, 
‘and you know that it is now December; 
but that autumn, summer, spring, will 
never again be gladdened by that hopeful 
voice! Nothing can bring her back the 
ease of body which the poor cat enjoys 
before the fire; tended as she is, by the 
watchful love of a whole house, she 


‘ but rough hands, believing that if God 
| prolonged the life which, despite our suf- 
‘ ferings, we all cling to, it would be ended 
; where? Alas! no hospital will open 
( tts doors to consumption ; the lagging, 
‘ certain, wearing, wasting, complaint, en- 
‘gendered by our shivering atmosphere, 
‘ of which so many hundreds, especialiy 
; governesses, perish, finds no public friend 
jin charitable England.* But it was not 
‘only the wretched, unrelieved, weariness 
‘and pain of body Emily suffered; it was, 
‘that she had been hooted forth character 
‘less; she, the pure, high-minded, upright, 
‘honorable girl, trembled lest she was sink- 
: ing into her grave tainted ; that she would 
‘ meet her mother with the mark of shame 
‘which passeth not away, upon her brow. 
: The notion haunted her ; the thought of it 
‘would not let her sleep by night or by 
‘day ; she said in the morning she would 
‘be better by the evening, and in the even- 
; ing she should be certainly better in the 
‘morning; for she was of a hopeful spirit ; 
‘and her dinetinexLahow, pallid, traitor it is 
—encouraged hope. Several days elapsed, 
‘and her little money, despite Mary’s 
exertions, was nearly gone. With the 
‘ high-toned generosity of a noble mind, 
she would not write to her friend of her 
distress, for she knew she had not the 
means to relieve her, and why should she 
make her unhappy. She did write, though, 
a little every day, resolving to send the 
letter off when she was better. The doc- 
tor saw she grew rapidly worse, more 
rapidly than usual, for her mind was 
goading the disease to double speed ; her 
money was gone, though Mary stoutly 
said it was not, and showed her silver, 





* IT rejoice to be enabled now to correct this 
statement; there is an hospital for consumption; 
at Old Brompton too; I see it from my room-win- 
dow every day, and bless God who prompted high, 
though comparatively humble minds, to remove 
from our country, and, for ever, a deep reproach. 
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which the girl pledged her own Sunday }my grandchild. God help me!” mut- 
shaw] to obtain. tered the old man, as he leant against the 
In the meantime, Mr. Byfield was {door-post; “God help me! that rough 
driven almost to madness. What would girl guards her honor more carefully than 
he not have given to have had the power ; I did.” 
of recalling his former harshness’—how ; “ That’s impossible!” answered Mary. 
he deprecated the bitterness which made ; “If you was her grendfather, you’d never 
him change even his name, that his child ‘have sent her governessing to Mrs. Hy- 
might never hear of him! How cruel ‘lier, I know.” 
did he deem what a little time before he’ “I am here, Mary,” said the gentle 
would have called his consistency ! how ; voice of Mrs. Gresham; “and it is quite 
did he mingle tears with his morning and ; true that Miss Dawson is Mr. Byfield’s 
evening prayers, and in positive agony : : grand-daughter. , 
call upon his wife to forgive him his un- : Mary opened the door, with what, in 
forgiveness towards his child! He found ‘the poor, is deemed “ meaner in 
no trace of his grand-daughter in her : ‘the rich *“ self-possession,” as if nothing 
native place, and in London he was be- {had occurred; curtsied them in, and 
wildered by the difficulties he experienced ‘ hoped that Mr. Byfield would not think 
everywhere. ‘the worse of her; she was a poor girl; 
Mary had only been a few weeks at jand though great folks might live without 
Mrs. Hylier’s, and had covered her re- $a character, she could not. 
treat with admirable skill. The abrupt-? Mrs. Gresham told Miss Dawson of her 
ness and violence of Mr. Byfield’s manner 3 true position, as delicately and carefully 
frustrated his own plans; but fortunately, ; as it could be told; and accounted for the 
Mrs. Gresham, who had taken from the {old man’s strangeness by expressing the 
first a warm interest in Emily, was more ; desire he felt to see, himself, how she 
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successful. She made inquiries with a $ would bear the rubsof life. She thanked 


woman’s tact, and at last communicated 
the good news, that she had traced Miss 
Dawson to Mary’s house. The old man 
entreated her to accompany him there, 
and she consented. Mary’s mother had 
become very discontented at her lodger’s 
poverty, and mother and daughter were 
in loud altercation on the subject, when 
Mr. Byfield, unable to restrain his impa- 
tience, thundered so loudly at the door, 
as to bring all the inhabitants of the street 
to their windows. 


“T tell you, sir, I know nothing about ‘9 
her. How should I?” exclaimed Mary to 
‘Mr. Byfield, who could only get his stick 


through the open door, for she held it 
close with a con-iderable share of strength. 
“It’s no use your coming in; she’s not 
here; and if she was, what is it to you, 
you old sinner ?” 

“T tell you,” said Mr. Byfield, “she is 








God earnestly for the disclosure. The 
old man knelt by her bedside, and called 


Sher “his child”—* his dear child” —* his 


only hope and comfort on this side the 


;grave.” Alas! people who are liberal of 
‘the bitters of existence, should remember 


that poison, even unto death, may steal 
into the cup. 

In a few hours, Emily was removed 
upon luxurious cushions to the house of 
which she had become the honored mis- 


‘tress; even Mrs. Hylier sent her little 


irls to minister to her comforts; and 
Mary was of course with her. A sudden 
spirit of sisterly love and tenderness 
sprang up among those who had been 
accounted censorious and malevolent; 
and the surrounding maids, wives, and 
widows, became animated by a most ex- 
traordinary longing to inquire into the 
state of Miss Dawson’s health. They 
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ascertained what Mr. Byfield’s name had } we were to go to the south of Italy. Now, 
been, and that he had changed it to avoid ; how soon will that be? We have had 
his daughter’s recognition. This know- ; some sharp north winds—those keep her 
ledge gave them satisfaction; they did; back; but will it be when the wind 
not even venture to censure the unpar-? changes ?” 
donable harshness of a father to a child, ; *‘ Not so soon as that, my good sir; but 
though some of the more independent }I hope soon—indeed 1 hope it—she has 
spirits among them insinuated, that “it interested me much. You must keep her 
was at least very strange, and carrying ’? quiet-—perfect repose—she must speak as 
resentment farther than they could have little as possible ; she must not exert her- 
done.” Mrs. Ryal was the only one who? self in the least; her lungs have been 
remained firm to her first “ principles” ¢ over-worked.” 
and opinions. $ «God forgive me; they have, they 
Every thing that skill could suggest, have !” 
or luxury invent, was resorted to for the} “We must watch the symptoms, and 
relief and comfort of the long-neglected } act accordingly.” 
girl, The great physician of the day’ “Certainly, sir; but you say this cli- 
told her grandfather, who stood before ; mate is not fit for her ?” 
him with clasped and trembling hands,: “It is not; but she cannot bear exertion 
watchful eyes and ears, drinking in his? yet. Good morning, my dear sir; I will 
words, that when she was able to be re-$ try and be here to-morrow precisely at 
moved, he would recommend the south ; the same hour.” 
of Italy. This was in her dressing-room “You do not trifle with me, sir, do 
—a room hung with pale pink silk, where 3 you?—raising hope to destroy it?’ in- 
the softest breeze whispered its way amid ; quired the old man, almost fiercely. 
crowded exotics, and the very light of “] have raised no hope,” returned the 
heaven stole through tinted glass; where } doctor. “If she bears removal, it must be 
the old man himself removed his shoes} to the south of Italy.” Mr. Byfield caught 
before he entered, lest the smallest noise } at the back of a chair, and gasped for 
might disturb the creature cushioned $ breath; at last he repeated, “If—if; you 
upon satin, who, only a few weeks before, } said if. Is there any doubt, then?” 
was expected to brave cold winds and} The agony of despair in the old man’s 
everlasting fatigue. The reaction upon} face compelled the doctor to lay down his 
the grandfather's mind amounted almost} hat; and seat himself by Mr. Byfield’s 
to insanity. The stern, bitter satirist, side. | 
had melted into a fond old man, “My dear, good sir, I never deceive ; 
> 





seemed absorbed in having once more} and I hope you will nerve yourself as be- 
something upon which he could safely} comes a Christian. All things are possi- 
pour out his long pent-up affections. ble; and every thing shall be, indeed of 

The physician again felt her pulse,} late has been, done, to overthrow our 
spoke a few kindly words, and departed. insidious foe. If I had seen her sooner” 
So softly did Mr. Byfield follow him down} —the old man started as if an asp had 
stairs, that he did not even hear his foot-} stung him; “though, indeed, that might 
fall; but he arrested his attention when? not have availed much,” continued the 
in the hall, by pressing his arm. “Sir,} ready doctor; “she is young—the sum- 
sir,” he said, in a trembling tone; “in ‘mer before her—let us hope for the best ; 
here—speak softly—she does not like} but, frankly, the symptoms are against 
noise. You said, when she was able, } us.” 
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« But she said she was so much better 
this morning ?” 

“Tt is a cause of exceeding thankful- 
ness to find her so cheerful.” 


her, now declare had been so lovely, her 
mind became more buoyant—purer it 
‘could hardly be—though more ethereal, 
when her cough permitted short snatches 








“ And a good sign, sir?” {of sleep. She seemed as if, through 
“ The sign of a good mind,” replied the { these thin eyelids, she gazed upon all the 
doctor, evasively. mysteries of an unclouded world ; a per- 


Mr. Byfield was gratified by the idea. ; petual smile parted the pallid lip, like the 
“ And so she has—an angel’s mind,” he ‘division of a lily-bud; and when she 
answered. “Perhaps you can tell me ; awoke, it was to confer fresh interest on 
to-morrow about Italy, sir. I have worked } the things of life. 
hard all my life, and have been a thriving } Poor Miss Mercier would kneel for 
man—more rich than people think, sir. ‘ hours by her side, and smile and weep by 
I will heap gold upon that table, so that turns. “It did her good,” she said; and 
you cannot, move it, if you but save her ;she said rightly; such scenes do good ; 
life.” they strike upon the heart; there is no 
« What an extraordinary developement ; deception in them. 
of character!” thought the physician, as; “Do not weep for me,” said Emily, 
his carriage rolled away; “why, a tithe ;“I shall be better soon. Every day I 
of this care would have saved her—ay, } become better; and if I could only make 
six months ago !” ‘ you feel the importance of your duties, I 
“ And where have you been, dear {should be so much happier. I am chang- 
grandpapa,” said Emily, as he stole into ‘ed, though, a good deal. Were I toteach 
her room, to sit and look at her: “ Where  aguiin I would try and interest my pupils 
have you been ?” ‘more about Hereafter than Idid. I would 
“Hush! you must not talk!” he said. ; talk to them much more about heaven, 
“Oh, but I may; a little under my { ‘ the bright and blessed habitation of 
breath. I used to be obliged to talk, but ‘the righteous; it is so happy to think 
now it isa pleasure. Do let me mention ; of its radiance, its glory, its eternity; 
what we spoke of yesterday—the nice ; and to think of this beautiful world, 
alnis-houses you said you would build for {in which I once sorrowed and _labor- 
aged governesses. Oh, how glad I shall ‘ed, and yet loved; for surely it was 
be to see the first stone laid! When created by God as a place of passage, 
shall it be?—Next August, on my birth- ; where the good may have a foretaste of 
day !—Or, come here, I will speak very the happiness prepared for them here- 
softly, if you will not be angry. My poor ; after !” 
mother! She used to be so proud of her; She would talk thus to all, pouring 
governess-child! Will you lay the first ; forth the very sweetness of wisdom, so 
stone on her birth-day? Thank you, ; ‘that people wondered how she had gained 
dear grandpapa! Bless you! I shall pases knowledge. Her two former pupils 
not want to go to Italy; that will cure i hardly be separated from her; and 
me !” ‘though her grandfather manifested much 
It was beautiful to observe, that, though ‘ impatience at being disturbed from her 
this creature loved life, as a young bird ' side by any one, still he was so proud of 
loves to poise upon its feeble wings, she ‘ her sweet mind, that he could not refuse 
did not fear death. As her frame de- ‘them admission, but made up for disap- 
cayed—as she wasted into a shadowy ; pointments by stealing into the room 
outline of what all those who had known < during the night, and watching or pray- 
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ing while the heavy-eyed nurse slept.}sure of heaven as she is; good morning 
Each day the physician came, and each }—be composed.” 

day the old gentleman would follow him ; The old man turned away—he was 
outside the door, and inquire, as none: > alone—he sank into a chair; burst after 
the question were still new— Vhen ! > burst of tears convulsed his frame. It 
will the time come? When may we go! was nearly four hours before he could 
to Italy?” And the doctor would reply, ? enter her room again; he saw she was 
with a kind look, “ Not yet.” ; greatly changed in that short space of 


To all beside—except herself—it was : > time, and yet she hailed him with her 


evident she was dying; it is almost too ’ > feeble voice, declaring she was better ; 
hard a word to apply to sucha passing ’ he motioned Miss Mercier, who had been 


away; it wasas if a rose dropped leaf with her, to leave the chamber. He took 


by leaf, until the last few petals that : > her hand in his, gazed earnestly into her 
remained trembled on the stem. She mm and sank upon his knees, 
said, every day, she was better, much “It is not time for prayer yet, is it?— 
better; she had no pain now; and she }#t is not night yet?” she said; ;“* but pray, 
should soon be able to drive out in the ¢a¥ grandfather; it is always time for 
warm sunshine. Her friend, the clergy-: Prayer” 

man’s sister, came to her from the coun-; “! am going,” he answered, “to pray 
try. And the clergyman himself, he who ; t0 you. Listen! Here on my knees, I 
had attended her mother’s death-bed, }40 intreat your pardon ; an old man, 
prayed beside hers. It might have been Whose harshness deprived you of your 
that the young man loved her ; but she mother—whose harshness has abridged 
never dreamt he did—never. She talked } the length of your sweet life. I did not 
a great deal of the past and future, and intend to try you beyond your strength, 
of what blessings would arise from a but I ought to have known better. I 
higher-toned education. And one morn- chained you with those hands to the gal- 
ing in particular, when the doctor called, ley, when I should have given you free- 
he reproved her for wasting her strength dom. Can you forgive me, Emily ' And 
in words. Again Mr. Byfield followed {When you meet your mother, will you 
him outside the room, and the physician ask her not to turn from me in heaven as 


led him into another apartment, and closed } 1 turned from her on earth” 
the door. The poor girl was deeply affected ; she 


“My dear sir,” he said, “our dear i threw herself feebly forward, and clasped 
‘her arms round his neck, and pressed her 
patient is very weak to-day.” heek to his. $I Lg tee 
«“ She said she was better,” replied Mr. W9S: 00 Dis. .She, pomred. argiventes 
Byfield and blessings on his white head, and 
y Di Oia i fondly pushed back the silver hair froin 
“She is not ; her mind is purer, and his brow. He replaced her on her pil- 
higher, and holier than ever; but she is ‘lows; but the exertion had shaken the 
sinking.” ; sand in the glass of life: it was passing 
«“ Not unto death?” muttered the old ; rapidly. 
man. “ You will be kind to those I love,” 
The physician turned away; he could; she said, “and truly forgive those who 
not bear to look upon the features of the : were harsh to me; and you will be very 
old man—* God bless you, sir; you have . , good to poor Mary ; and—oh, heavenly 
a great consolation ; every thing has been : + Father, receive my spirit !” 
done that could be done: I wish I wasas; These were her last words. The old 
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said, * Hush! hush 


nurse, who had just entered the rcom, for 
help; and when she returned, the dead 
face of his grandchild was resting on his 
breast, and he held up his finger, and 
as though she slept, 
which he believed she did; and all night 
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man ,frantic with grief, despatched the } long he remained in the same position, 
; murmuring every now and then, as if 
soothing a slumbering infant. 

The old man is stil! living, but his 
mind is gone; and his heart is in her. 
grave,—which he persists in saying was 
dug by his hands. 
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ORIGINAL. 
“G OD OVER A mh he 


BY DAVID RICE, M. D. 


I. 
O, ruov Almighty, glorious One, 
Who dwelleth through all space ; 
Maker of every world and sun 
That eye or art can trace: 
From the beginning, God thou art, 
Eternal thou shalt be ; 
Omniscient, and Omnipotent, 
O Lord, we bow to Thee! 


II. 

Ten thousand wheeling worlds are thine, 
And every lake and sea; 

And ail the stars that nightly shine, 
Can but acknowledge Thee ; 

Thy hand directs them in their course ; 
The waves feel thy control ; 

And all reflect thy majesty, 

And worship as they roll. 


3 IIT. 

And what is man, poor grovelling dust, 
A creature of a day ; 

His life, his breath, are in thy trust, 
To keep, or cast away ; 

And every hair upon his head 
Is numbered, known to Thee; 

His every thought thy wisdom knows, 
His acts thine eye doth see, 


IV. 


And own thy mighty sway ; 

Guide us through life’s dark wilderness ; 
Light up the dreary way ; 

Be thou a brilliant sun at morn, 
A shining star at even ; 

A Saviour in the hour of death, 


by 
: 
Father, we feel our helplessness, 
$ 
: 
: 
$ 
é To take us home to heaven ! 
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ALICE LISLE.—A SKETCH 


LISLE. 


FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. 


BY MRS. CARCLINE H. BUTLER. 


TueEreE is, perhaps, no data in the 
annals of English history marked with a 
more bloody significance of the fearful 
extent to which the evil passions of man- 
kind will reach, when not held in check 
by religious or civil discipline, than that 
characterized as the “ Bloody Assizes,” 
m the reign of James’the Second—1685 
—which, even from out the lapse of two 
centuries, still stands forth in loathsome 
and horrible distinctness; when the 
savage and bloody-minded Jeffreys, em- 
powered by a vindictive and arbitrary 
monarch, stalked like a demon through 
the land, tracing his passage with blood 
and tears, while the music of his infernal 
march was the groans and death-shrieks 
of his victims. And as he strode onward 
—behind him he left horrible, eye-blast- 
ing, soul-harrowing proofs of his cruelty 
—corpses hanging in the wind at the 
corners of the cross-roads—gibbets stuck 
up in every market-place—and_blacken- 
ing heads and limbs impaled even before 
the windows of the holy house of God! 

Such was the more than brutal ferocity 
with which this fiend in human shape, 
George Jeffreys, Chief Justice of the 
Court of King’s Bench, prosecuted his 
commission. 


Through all those districts where the 
inhabitants had either taken up arms in 
the Monmouth rebellion against the king, 
or who had been known five years before 
to have received the unfortunate duke 
with favor and homage, when assuming 
the rank of a rightful prince he passed 
with almost regal triumph through the 
land, did Jeffreys and his well-picked 
myrmidons pursue their murderous track, 
sparing neither age nor sex—the death 


> blow descending alike upon the silver 
, head of tottering age, or lisping, helpless 
infancy. “And,” says Macaulay, “his 
spirit rose higher and higher as the work 
went on. He laughed, shouted, joked 
and swore in such a way that many 
thought him drunk from morning till 
night; but in him it was not easy to dis- 
tinguish the madness produced by evil 
‘ passions, from the madness produced by 
brandy.” 
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> In such a state of mind he entered 
Southampton, and proceeded toward Wm- 
chester, which, although not the scene 
of warlike encounter with any rebel and 
royalist, had nevertheless been resorted to 
by many of the former as a place of 
safety, among whom was their unhappy 
leader, the infatuated Monmouth himself 
> It was here, near the borders of the New 
Forest, that the unfortunate man was 
taken prisoner. Worn cut by fatigue— 
crushed by disappointment—his high hopes 
blasted by defeat, the ill-fated son of 
Charles was discovered concealed in a 
ditch, where, all through a long, long day, 
and a weary night, without food or drink, 
the unhappy fugitive had vainly hoped to 
evade the search of his pursuers. 

Hither, then, came Jeffreys, tainting 
the air as with a pestilence, and causing 
great terror and dismay, particularly 
among the peasantry, no one knowing 
who next might prove the victim of the 
tyrant’s insatiate thirst for blood. 

He was now, however, in hot pursuit 
of two men—one a Nonconformist divine, 
‘named Hickes; the other a lawyer, Rich- 

ard Nelthorpe, an outlaw, who had made 
°’ himself obnoxious, by being concerned in 
‘the Rye House plot. These men, it is 
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needless to say, Jeffrays was resolved to; “O run, dear lady, run—bad men— 
pursue to the death. } ah, they will kill us!” 

In a fine old mansion, encompassed by; “ What are you talking of, Edwin?” 
a closely wooded park of a century’s} she answered, taking his hand; “ who 
growth, dwelt the Lady Alice Lisle. } will kill us? We shall soon be at the 
She was the widow of John Lisle, Who ; > hall; fie, bi y, are you afraid because the 
had held a commission under Cromwell,} sun has set, and the old woods grown 
and had also sat in the Long Parliament. } > dark! Ah, is this my little hero?” 
He had been created a Lord by Crom-; “ But, lady, I see men—bad, wicked 
well, and the title of Lady was still} men—there, lady, there,” pointing as he 
courteously assigned to his widow, for spoke, to a clump of low oaks. 
she was one greatly beloved by all per-} Foolish boy, it is only an owl,” said 
sons and parties, both Whig and Tory,} the lady, now turning to retrace her 
for her many excellent qualities, and was} steps. 
also nearly allied to many noble families. At that moment two men sprung from 

It was near the close of a beautiful} out the thicket, and stood in her path. 
autumnal day, that the Lady Alice, clad} Well might that lady tremble, alone and 
in deep mourning weeds, might be seen} : unprotected in the deep, dark wood; yet, 
passing slowly beneath the dark foliage : in tones well belicing her fears, she un- 
of those venerable trees, stretching in > ; falteringly bade them stand aside, and 
such primeval grandeur, far on either} give passage to herself and the pale, timid 
side her domain. The chastened radiance’ child she led by the hand. 
of the setting sun here and there bur- | “We mean not to harm or frighten 
nished the almost motionless leaves with ; you, madam,” said one of the men, lilting 
gold, or stealing athwart the mossy | his goatskin cap, and stepping aside; “ we 
trunks, and over the deep green sward, } seek at your hands shelter and food. For 
mildly illumined the forest aisles, seeming : three days we have lain concealed within 
thereby as paths angels might love to: these woods, not daring to venture forth 
tread. The only companion of the lady : even to satisfy the cravings of hunger. 
was a child—a beautiful boy of perhaps: We are neither thieves nor murderers— 
six years old—an orphan, whom the kind: slight offences may be in these signal 
Lady Alice had taken under her protec: iimes of despotism and injustice—but 
tion, and who now, far from partaking in; men hunted down like wild beasts in the 
the seriousness of his benefactress, skipped | » cause of civil and religious freedom. It 
and gamboled before her in wild and; is for our lives we implore your aid.’ 
happy recklessness,—now springing like } “Yea, for our lives—that we may be 
a fawn into the path before her from be- } spared to trample the sons of Belial under 
hind some leafy screen, where for a mo-} our feet, and smite, and slay, and destroy 
ment he had lain concealed, or striving } the arch tools of oppression ?” interrupted 
to attract attention by his childish prattle, ' ; the other, with violent gesticulations ; 
as he bounded playfully at her side. > “and thou, woman, art the chosen vessel 

As heedless to the deepening twilight ; of the Lord, to shield his servants from 
as she seemed to all else around her, the } the man of blood against that dreadful 
Lady Alice had proceeded further into} ’ day of retribution.” 
the depths of the wood than was her } “T ask not to know why you are thus 
usual custom, when she was suddenly ; thrown within peril of your lives,” 
aroused to the lateness of the hour by a; answered the Lady Alice; “ it is enough 
seream from little Edwin, who, burying } : for me that you are fellow beings in dis- 
his face in the folds of her mantle, cried, ; tress, and as such must claim my sym- 
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184 ALICE LISLE. 


pathy, and the shelter of my roof. God ‘ men had not revealed their names, neither 
forbid the doors of Alice Lisle should be , had she sought to discover who tions were, 
closed against misfortune. Follow me, ‘or for what crime they were driven to 
then, friends, and such food as my house ; their present strait—yet that they fled 
affords, and such security as its walls can the wrath of the cruel-minded Jeffreys, 
give, may the Lord bless unto you.” i she felt persuaded, and fearful that with 

Confident in the attachment and fidelity { his myrmidons he might be close on the 
of her domestics, the Lady Alice, in a {track of these unhappy men, she, too sat 
few words, made known to them that the } watching all the night, or pacing with 
lives of these unfortunate men were in 3 light footfall the long galleries, ever and 
jeopardy, and that they sought from her anon stepping out upon the balcony and 
kindness safety and concealment; and ; listening to every sound, her fears mag- 
sharing in the benevolence of their mis- } nifying the whispers of the wind stealing 
tress, each one of that well-tried house- {through the branches of the old trees, 
hold regarded the fugitives with generous ! into the suppressed murmurs of an armed 
sympathy. force. All, however, remained quiet. 

An excellent supper, such as their ‘ Just as the day began to dawn, she threw 
famishing natures required, and a bottle { herself upon her couch—not meaning to 
of old wine, was soon placed before the : sleep. But, overcome with the fatigue 
weary men. ‘They were then conducted ; of her lonely night-watch, and lulled per- 
by the Lady Alice herself to a room on {haps by the security which almost always 
the ground floor. [comes to the watcher with the dawn of 

: 








“ Observe,” she said, “ this oaken panel } day, she soon unconsciously sunk into a 
—press your finger thus; a door opens, }deep sleep, from which, alas! she was 
leading into a secret passage connected ; but too rudely aroused ; for even in that 
with the vaults of the old chapel, where, ; ‘ brief half hour, when tired nature claimed 
in case of emergency, you will be per- { its own, the wily Jeffreys had surrounded 
fectly secure from search. Sleep, then, ; the house with his no less brutal soldiers. 
my friends, in peace; one of my most { “Come, come, madam, bestir yourself 
faithful servants will this night keep | —you are wanted,” cried the leader, seiz- 
watch, and upon the least alarm, you will ; ing the Lady Alice by the shoulder, and 
be notified in time to avail yourselves of rudely shaking her; “ methinks you sleep 
the way of escape I have pointed out.” —$ well this morning—long watching makes 

As she bade them good night, one of ; sound slumbers, eh ! Come, up with you, 
the men, seizing the hem of her mantle, ; woman, and tell us in what corner of this 
carried it to his lips with a grace not un- : rebel’s nest you have stowed away the 
fitting the presence of a queen, while in ; Presbyterian knave and his worthy friend.” 
the canting oratory of the day, hiscom-; Ina moment the lady was fully awake, 
panion devoutly prayed the Most High to {and comprehended at once her perilous 
bless the woman through whose assistance } situation. But her self-possession did not 
vengeance was yet to be heaped on the {forsake her, and breathing an inward 
head of the scorner, and those who now j prayer for the two unhappy men so closely 
sat in high places to be brought low. ‘pursued, she said, as she drew herself 

And thus fortified and encouraged by ; proudly up, 
the assurances of their noble benefactress,; What means this unmannerly intru- 
the fugitives took heart, and throwing sion t Off, sir! unhand me, or your 
themselves upon the bed, were soon n | audacity shall be punished as it deserves !” 
soundly sleeping. i Ho, ho, my brave wench, words are 
Not so the Lady Alice. True, these i cheap ! you will find proofs not so easy ! 
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Know, mistress, yourself and your ser-?}a grip, as left the print of his fingers upon’ 
vants are my prisoners,” replied Jeffreys. 3 the tender flesh. 
bi Your prisoners !’ cried the lady, « Ruffian, unhand the child!” ex- 
with cutting contempt; “ and who are } claimed the lady, attempting ta rise, but 
you, and by whose authority do you dare ; held back by the iron grasp of Jeffreys. 
to lay hands on me, or any beneath my ° 
rooof !”’ ; 
“Who am I? 
know to your cost,” said Jeffreys, with a ¢ 


; “Ha! a pretty hostage, truly,” he 
‘said. “ Here, Radcliffe, draw your dag- 

That you shall soon : a hh ibe Joon 
’ ger across his pretty white throat, unless 





horrible oath. 


my mistress. 


“George Jefireys has a: 
peculiar way of making himself known, : 


this stubborn woman yields up our prey 
—do you hear that ?” turning to the Lady 
> Alice. 


vv 


Now deliver up these two ¢ 


ae Jet, 














: a A . 6“ r — 9) ' ’ . 
arch rebels—the canting, whining priest, >. O, — Seah RS Pian don t let them 
and the traitor Nelthorpe—into our hands, ’ kill me!” screeched the poor little fellow, 
t . a sc . ; 
and mayhap I’ll not press my further ac- ¢ striving to break away ; then turning his 
. . . : ’ +74) “1 ] ‘ . oe 
quaintance upon your ladyship, except to ° beautiful eyes upon tue hard, stern tfea- 
taste the quality of your wine, for I'll; tures of the man who held him, he clung 
- ° s j -} © ia mTmees ay j 

warrant you, my men, (turning to his fol- ; piteously around his knees, repeating 

bir os arte 1. 99 : his cry for mercy, his face uplifted, and 
owers) these old cellars are not dry. qe 

i ce saciaaeah ated tn ie his soft, golden curls falling over his 
nov orsons nos , 

> F ohh white shoulders; from which the loose 
seek,” replied the Lady Alice, firmly ;;_. 
> night-dress had slipped away. 

“and what reason have you to suppose » 
they are within my house !” : Tears, which neither her own danger, 
», , or the insults heaped upon her could draw 


“We know it, and that is enough,” :. 

replied Seliteye a They -aee Pirareies i > forth, now streamed down the pallid cheek 

Heese ey ' 2 of the Lady Alice. 

have lain hid within your neighborhood ; = 

> ” ° . 

and we know they have been secreted by} “ Are you men?” she cried, turning to 

you ; and now, madam, unless you lead : the rude soldiers, “are you men, and can 

us to their kennel, your body shall writhe } You stand by and see that innocent, help- 

. . rd Ic > . 

in flames, or be hacked in pieces by my } ess lamb inhumanly murdered before 
soldiers !”’ : your eyes !” 

“Ah!” cried Jeffreys, with a hideous 


eaten ten 


¢ 
> 


Vv 


” : ¢ 

‘ er et prea nes leer, “we are used to butchering lambs, 
Alice. Lasts, gag a hebeagh ten! ; madam ; bless you, we do it so easy, the 
Cine Wore eee me te — : more = poor things don’t have time to bleat 
especially into your blood-thirsty hands, Strike Radel fe 1” : 
any unhappy individual who had sought ‘ y 


A scream—a wild scream of agony 
4 ction! Know Alice Lisle better.” ad , Bony 
my protection burst from the heart of Alice Lisle; then 


“Flo, ho, are we so brave! here, my >dashing off the arm of Jeffreys, in the 
men, take this boasting mistress, and give } strength of her despair, as but a feather’s 
her a dance upon hot coals!” cried the weight, she sprung to the boy, and threw 
ferocious Jeffreys. her arms around him. 

At that instant, little Edwin, still in his There was heard at the moment a loud 
night-dress, opened the door of his little ; shout from the court-yard, coupled with 
bed-room, and ran terrified toward the } oaths and imprecations, and one of the 
Lady Alice ; but he was not permitted to > troop burst in, waving his cap. 
reach her; a soldier rudely seized the > “Hfurra, your honor! they’re caught, 
poor boy by the shoulder, and notwith- } your worship; we’ve got the rascals— 
standing his shrieks, held him with such 3 hurra! hurra ! 








cei eee ‘gia 
ae see 


~~ 
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*“ Now God help them!” murmured 
Alice. 

‘“ Your life shall answer for this, vile 
traitress !” murmured Jeffreys, in a voice 
hoarse with rage, and shaking his fist at 
the unshrinking heroine. “ But where 
found you the knaves?” he added, turning 
to the bearer of such fiendish joy. 

“Ha, ha, your worship—but 1 can’t 
help laughing ; we found his reverence, 


www vvwes vee errww'w' 


~ www ew ww 


chin-deep, in a malt-tub, ha, ha, ha! and : 
the other rogue we hauled from the» 


kitchen chimney, as black as his master, 
the devil !” 
» “And to his master.he shall soon be 
sent with a crack in his windpipe,” said 
Jeffreys. 

“Wounds, your honor, you loves a 


eee OO ov 


joke !” said one who might be called the : 
Trois Eschelles of the company, edging: 
up to Jeffreys with a horrid grin; “ shall } 
we string the rascals up below there—> 


yonder is a strong beam; or sliall we have 
their heads in the market-place, as a 
kind of warning to all traitors !” 

“ Peace, knave !” replied Jeflreys, with 
a frown which made the villain turn pale; 
“attend to your duty, and see that the 
prisoners are well secured; these fellows 
are slippery rascals—and now, madam,” 
(turning to Alice Lisle,) “up with you, 
and prepare to follow either to the scaf- 
fold or the stake, as suits my pleasure.” 
Then, with a brutal blow with the back 
of his sword, he rudely pushed his victim 
on before him. 

Her weeping and terrified domestics 
would have approached their beloved 
mistress, but were thrust back by the 
drawn swords of the soldiers, and when 
the unfortunate lady crossed her thresh- 
hold, it was over the dead body of her 
aged butler, brutally struck down before 
her. 

“ Farewell, my friends,” said the Lady 
Alice, turning to her faithful attendants, 
“I look for no mercy at the hands of 
these cruel men, whose pastime is death ; 
yet though they may torture the body, 


a i ee ie 
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unto the mercy of my Redeemer do I 
humbly commit my soul. May God for- 
give these my enemies, for in their blind 
rage they know not what they do; pray 
fur them, my friends.” 

“ Come, none of your cant here, if you 
please, madam; if we want any praying 
done, we'll call on yonder long-nosed, 
whining saint,” cried Jeffreys, pointing to 
Hickes, who, with Nelthorpe at his side, 
and both closely bound together with 
ropes, and guarded on either side, was 
brought forward. 

Lest by appearing to recognise the 
Lady Alice they might increase her dan- 
ger, the prisoners took no notice what- 
ever of her who for their sakes was now 
in such peril, and met her glance as they 
would that of a stranger. Nelthorpe, 
indeed, essayed once to speak, for the 
purpose of acquitting the Lady Alice of 
all knowledge of himself and companion, 
but his speech was cut short by vile 
taunts and curses. 

These wretched men had slept soundly 
through the night, and with the stupor of 
heavy fatigue still hanging about them, 
heard too late the tramp of their pursuers, 
and forgetting in their sudden alarm the 
the secret panel, sprung through a win- 
dow and endeavored to conceal them- 
selves in some of the outbuildings; but 
vainly—they were soon dragged forth, 
and knew that from the jaws of the 
bloodhound Jeffreys, death was to be their 
only release. 

And now, without any delay, the pri- 
soners were brought to trial, the Lady 
Alice being first placed at the bar, charged 
with treason, in concealing or harboring 
persons disaffected to the king, and known 
to have been concerned in the late insur- 
rection. 

Many of the jurors were of the most 
respectable men of Hampshire, and all 
shrunk from convicting an amiable and 
exemplary female, for a crime (if crime 
it could be called) which certainly arose 
from the purest and noblest emotions 
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of the heart. But Jeffreys was not to be} 
so robbed of his prey. 

Witnesses, forestalled by his vindictive 
spirit, appeared against her, and those 
who would have testified in her favor, 
were so put down by the bold-faced cun- 
ning of these hirelings, as to do more injury 
than good to the cause which they came 
to sustain. 

The Lady Alice was then called upon 
for her defence. In a modest and digni-' 
fied manner she addressed the Court. ' 
She began by saying that she knew not 
the men who had sought her protection, } 
nor had she asked for what olfence they } 
were hunted down; it was enough that 
famished and weary they required her } 
assistance, and that assistance she had 
freely rendered them; “Yet, for this, 
gentlemen,” she continued, “1 am ar- 
raigned for treason. Las charity, then, 
become a crime? Is it a capital offence; 
to relieve the wants of our suffering fel-> 
low beings; and must the cold voice of ; 
prudence overcome the Divine precepts: 
of Jesus? Now God forbid !” 

She was here interrupted by an inso- > 
lent remark from the judge; and if al-> 
lowed again to speak, it was only to draw ; 
upon herself his coarse, unfeeling ribaldry. ; 

The jury retired, their sympathies more > 
than ever excited for the unhappy lady. 

Their consultation was too long for the : 
patience of the judge. He grew furious : 
at their delay—stamping and swearing’ 
like a madman. “He sent a messenger | 
to tell thei that if they did not instantly 
return, he would adjourn the Court and ° 
lock them up all night. Thus put to the’ 
torture, they came, but came only to say 
that they doubted whether the charge 
had been made out. Jeffreys expostulated > 
with them vehemently, and after another 
consultation, they gave a reluctant ver- 
dict of * Guilty! ”* 

This was received with demoniac joy 
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by Jeffreys, who immediately proceeded 
to pass sentence, which was, that the 
most unfortunate Alice Lisle should that 
very afternoon be burned alive ! 

This dreadful sentence caused univer- 
sal horror, and moved the pity even of the 
most devoted supporters of the king. The 
judge was overwhelmed with petitions 
and prayers for mercy; but the only 
mercy he granted was a few days delay 
ere the dreadful sentence should be ac- 
complished. 

During that time the royal clemency 
was eagerly solicited, and many persons 
of the highest rank interceded with 
James for the release of Alice Lisle. 
Ladies of the Court entreated his mercy. 
Feversham, flushed with recent victory, 
pleaded for her ; and even Clarendon, the 
brother-in-law of the king, spoke in her 
behalf 

It was all in vain. 

Scarcely less cruel than his cruel judge, 
James was inexorable, and only so far 
showed his clemency as to commute the 
sentence from burning to beheading ! 

But peace—peace, such as the world 
can neither give nor take away, went 
with Alice Lisle into that dark, cold pri- 
son, to which her enemies consigned her. 
Those damp walls, in whose crevices the 


> slimy lizard made its bed; though they 


shut her out from the world—from friends 
—from freedom—they could not imprison 
her soul, nor crush the spirit of the mar- 
tyred Alice, as it ascended in prayers to 
the Heavenly Throne. Divine love and 
holy trust in the promises of her Redeemer 
illumined her dark dungeon with the 
brightness of heaven; and when led forth 
to the scaflold—death was followed up in 
victory. 

Alice Lisle was beheaded in the Mar- 
ket Place at Winchester, Anno Domini, 
1683. , 

“ Blessed are the pure in heart, for 
they shall see God.” 
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THE ILLS WE LEAVE BEHIND US. 


Ou! what’s the use of looking back, 
As o’er life’s road we travel, 

Or pausing for a moment to 
Some mystery unravel ; 


» This world hath pleasure for us all, 
As well as care and sorrow, 
And though the skies may weep to-day, 


The better way’s to go ahead— Then why should we let present woes 


Of former ones remind us? 


} 
rf 
< 
{ They may wipe up to-morrow. 
§ 
d 
Let fortune miss, or find us, | 


And never cast a glance upon They’re past—they’re gone—so let’s forget 
P yrep yreg g 


The ills we leave behind us. The ills we leave behind us. 


When sickness and life’s ills combine, Then let Old Time remove the stones 


To make us sad and weary, Where all our griefs are covered, 
And frighten Memory’s bird away, 
Which o’er them long has hovered ; 
For when within his fatal net 
Grim death has once entwined us, 
We'll cease to think of present joys, 
: And ills we leave behind us. 


We ought to keep our spirits up, 
Nor think that life is dreary ; 

But cast at once from off our souls 
The chains of grief that bind us, 

And bid a last farewell unto 
The ills we leave behind us. 


~ 





Ee A BEAUTIFUL LITTLE STORY.—A CHILD AT PRAYER. 


i! 

% 

Woe ° . . . 
se A Frew weeks since, in coming down} and respectable dress. The child 


5 of the magnificent steamer Isaac Newton, ‘ly featured, with an intelligent and an 
in conversation with some of my friends. affectionate expression of countenance ; 
It was becoming late in the evening , and} and from under his little German cap fell 
one after another, seeking repose fet | his chesnut hair, in thick, 
the cares and toils of the day, made pre-: beautiful curls. 

parations to retire to their berths. es After walking about the cabin for a 
pulling off their boots and coats, lay them- } time, the father and son stopped within a 
selves down to rest; others, in the attempt | a few feet of where we were seated, and 
to make it seem as much as possible like } : began preparations for going to bed. I 
home, threw off more of their clothing— } ; watched them. ‘The father adjusted and 


each one as his comfort, or apprehension ; ; arranged the bed the child was to occupy, 
r of danger, dictated. 


clustering, 


> which was an upper berth, while the little 
I had noticed on deck a fine- “looking ; fellow was undressing himself. Having 


little boy of about six years old, following } finished this, his father tied a handker- 
around a man, evidently his father, whose } : chief around his head to protect his curls, 

appearance indicated him to be a foreign: | which looked as if the sunlight from his 
er, a German—a man of medium height, ' young happy heart had always rested 


was 
Fad the North River, I was seated in the cabin § unusually fair and fine-looking, handsome- 
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there. This done, I looked for him to 
seek his resting place; but, instead of 
this, he quietly kneeled down on the floor, 
put up his little hands together so beau- 
tifully child-like and simple, resting his 
arms on the lower berth, against which he 
knelt, he began his vesper prayers. 

The father sat down by his side, and 
waited the conclusion. It was, for a 
child, a long prayer, but well understood. 
] could hear the murmuring of his sweet 


voice, but could not distinguish the words } 


he spoke. But what a scene! There 


were men around him—Christian men— ; 


retiring to rest without prayer; or, if 
praying at all, a kind of mental desire for 


protection, without sufficient courage or ? 
piety to kneel down in a steamboat’s ; 


cabin, and, before strangers, acknowledge 


the goodness of God, or ask his protecting | 


love. 

This was the training of some pious 
mother. Where was she now? How 
many times had her kind hand been laid 
on those sunny locks, as she had taught 
him to lisp his prayers ! 

A beautiful sight it was, that child at 
prayer in the rhidst of the busy, thought- 
less throng. He, alone, of the worldly 


multitude, draws nigh to Heaven. I: 


thank the paternal love that taught him 
to lisp his evening prayer, whether Catho- 


lic or Protestant, whether dead or living, 


whether far off or nigh. I could scarce 
refrain from weeping, then, nor can I 
now, as I see again that sweet child, in 
the crowded tumult of a steamboat’s cabin, 
; bending in devotion before his Maker. 


ror 


But a little while before, I saw a crowd 
of admiring listeners gather about a com- 
> pany of Italian singers, in the upper sa- 
>loon—a mother and her two sons, with 
’ voice, and harp, and violin; but no one 
; heeded, no one cared for this sweet child 
at prayer. 
> When the little boy had finished his 
evening devotion, he arose, and kissed his 
‘father most affectionately, who put him 
; into his berth to rest for the night. I felt 
a strong desire to speak to them, but de- 
ferred it till morning. When morning 
> came, the confusion of landing prevented 
me from seeing them again. But, if ever 
I meet that boy in his happy youth, in his 
anxious manhood, in his declining years, 
Pll thank him for the influence and exam- 
ple of that night’s devotion, and bless the 
name of the mother that taught him to 
pray. 

Scarcely any passing event of my life 
> ever made a deeper impression on my 
;mind. I went to my room, and thanked 
God that I had witnessed it, and for its 
; influence on my heart. Who prays ona 
> steamboat? Who train their children to 


pray, even at home ? 
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A BUTTERFLY basked on a baby's grave, 
Where a lily had chanced to grow: 

“ Why art thou here with a gaudy dye, 

Whilst she of the bright and sparkling eye 
Must sleep in the church-yard low 2?” 


§ Then it lightly soared through the sunny air, 
And spoke from its airy track : 

“Twas a worm till I won my wings, 

And she whom thou weep’st like a seraph sings; 
} Would’st thou call the blest one back 2” 
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THE BURIAL 


THE BURIAL 


TRAVELLING, recently, on business, in 
the interior of Georgia, I reached, just at 
sunset, the mansion of the proprietor, 
through whose estate, for the last hour of 
my journey, I had pursued my way. My ' 
tried companion pricked his ears, and with ' 
a low whinny indicated his pleasure, as [| 
turned up the broad avenue leading to the : 
house. Calling toa black boy in view, I 
bade him inquire of his owner if I could} 
be accommodated with lodgings for the 
night. 

My request brought the proprietor him- 
self to the door, and from thence to the 
gate, when, after a scrutinizing glance at 
my person and equipments, he inquired 
my name, business, and destination. I 
promptly responded to his questions, and 
he invited me to alight, and enter his} 
house, in the true spirit of southern hos- 
pitality. 

He was apparently thirty years of age, 
and evidently a man of education and re- 
finement. I soon observed an air of 
gloomy abstraction about him; he said 
but little, and, even that little seemed the 
result of an effort to obviate the seeming 
want of civility toastranger. At supper, 
the mistress of the mansion appeared, 
and did the honors of the table, in her 
particular department; she was exceed- 
ingly ladylike and beautiful, oxty as} 
SOUTHERN WOMEN ARE, that is, beyond > 
comparison with those of any other por- ; 
tion of this republic I have ever seen. ; 
She retired immediately after supper, and ; 
aservant handing some splendid Havanas ; 
on a small silver tray, we had just seated ‘ 
ourselves comfortably before the enormous 
fire of oak wood, when a servant ap- 
peared at the end door near my host, hat : 
in hand, and uttered in subdued, but dis- ; 
tinct tones, the (to me) startling words— 
“* Master, de coffin hab come.” 
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‘regard to this “ institution.” 
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OF A SLAVE. 


“ Very well,” was the only reply, and 
the servant disappeared. 

My host remarked my gaze of inquisi- 
tive wonder, and replied to it— 

“T have been sad, sad,” said he, “ to- 
day. I have had a greater misfortune 
than I have experienced since my father’s 
death. I lost this morning the truest and 
most reliable friend I had in the world~ 
one whom I have been accustomed to 
honor and respect since my earliest recol- 
lection—he was the playmate of my fa- 
ther’s youth, and the mentor of mine: a 
faithful servant, an honest man, and a 
sincere christian. I stood by his bedside 
today, and with his hands clasped in 
mine, I heard the last words he uttered ; 
they were these—* Master, meet me in 
heaven ?” 

His voice faltered a moment, and he 
continued, after a pause, with increased 
excitement— 

“His loss is a melancholy one to me. 
If I left my home, I said to him, ‘John, 
see that all things are taken care of,’ and 
I knew that my wife and child, property 
and all, were as safe as though they were 
guarded by a hundred soldiers. I never 
spoke a harsh word to him in all my life, 
for he never merited it. Ihave a hundred 
others, many of them faithful and true, 
but his loss is irreparable.” 

I came from a section of the Union 
where slavery does not exist, and I 
brought with me all the prejudices which 
so generally prevail in the free states, in 
I had al- 
ready seen much to soften these, but the 
observation of years would have failed to 
give me so clear an insight into the rela- 
tion between master and servant as this 
simple incident. It was not the haughty 


planter, the lordly tyrant, talking of his 
} dead slave, as of his dead horse, but the 
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kind-hearted gentleman, lamenting thes There was a murmur of general as- 


loss, and eulogizing the virtues of his‘ sent, and after giving some instructions © 


good old FRIEND. ‘ relative to the burial, we returned to the 
After an interval of silence, my host ; dwelling. 
resumed— ; 


: About nine o’clock a servant appeared 
“There are,” said he, “ many of the? PI 


; s ‘ with the notice that they were ready to 
old man’s relatives and friends who would : - y A y 
and to know if further instructions 


a < move 
wish to attend his funeral. To afford : , 
| ' were necessary. My host remarked to 

them an opportunity, several plantations $ 


. . ,$me, that by stepping into the piazza, I 
have been notified that he will be buried § <a pee sabi fe cae z fie 
to-night ; some, I presume, have already | écolait’ “Path “acheaien re ie ay fie 
arrived; and, desiring to see that all . 


: a its route led within a few yards of the 
things are properly prepared for his inter- 


mansion. There were at least one hun- 
ment, I trust you will excuse my absence 3 : 
: - dred and fifty negroes, arranged four 
for a few moments. ; 


.- ¢ deep, and following a wagon, in which 
“ Most certainly, sir,” I added; “if ; Ds S gon, 


tiene inion anmniniiater: Lined he aieeaa te placed the coffin; down the entire 
a P ’ length of the line, at intervals of a few 


to accompany you.” é 5 : 
“TY ban ml ant ee ee i on each side, were carried torches 
1 ; , , 
eid tad : ° 4 yy ¢ 3 of the resinous pine, and here called 
ee er ee ee -lightwood. About the centre was sta- 
cabins, situated at the distance of some °.. ; 
: 4 is § h tioned the black preacher, a man of 
anian Herpes ameerte ner padibammeened. gigantic frame, and stentorian lungs, who 
1. . : De — a) ’ . Oo” 
The house was crowded with negroes, who : 
gave out from memory the words of a 


all arose on our entrance, and many of : , 

vise y ‘hymn suitable to the occasion, The 

them exchanged greetings with my host, 

; .,,: southern negroes are proverbial for the 
in tones that convinced me that Tuey felt; Aes ich las 

melody and compass of their voices, and 


. » ») 
that. am. was.an object ol sympathy fom $I thought that hymn, mellowed by the 


pong hear eo a ares v" the distance, the most solemn, and yet the 
kane : ~ ; * a ] ia . oe se ; sweetest music, that had ever fallen upon 
rete om ese Smy ear. The stillness of the night, and 
painted black. 


< 
The master stopped at its head, and ° 





strength of their voices, enabled me to 
aap . ' distinguish the air at the distance of half 
laying his hand upon the cold brow of his 3 tf 
vai -a mile. It was to me a strange and 
faithful bondsman, gazed long and intent- 3 e tks a ie 
ae ' , °solemn scene, and no incident of my life 

ly upon his features, with which he had ° ; ? ‘ 
ie has impressed me with more powerful 

been so long familiar, and which he now ? . 
: ‘emotions than the night funeral of the 

looked upon for the last time on earth ; < 


ee . ’2?poor negro. For this reason I have 
raising his eyes at length, and glancing: , ,. me : P 
3 > ’ hastily and most imperfectly sketched its 
at the serious countenances now bent S tana 2 
: 4, 3 leading features. 
upon his, he said, solemnly, and with 
much feeling— I am but a brief sojourner here. I 
“ He was a faithful servant, and a true > hail from a colder clime, where it is our 
christian ; if you follow his example, and ° proud boast that all men are free and 
live as he lived, none of you need fear’ equal. I shall return to my northern 
when the time comes for you to lay here.” home, deeply impressed with the belief, 
A patriarch, with the snow of eighty ; that, dispensing with the name of free- 
winters on his head, answered— ¢dom, the negroes of the south are as 
“ Master, it is true, and we will try to happy and contented a people as any on 


the face of the earth. 
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A RACE FOR LIFE. 


A RACE FOR LIFE. 


Tue fires always run before the wind, 
with an advanced tongue or fork in two 
receding flanks, and in a high wind so 
rapidly do the dancing, curling, careering 
flames leap from point to point of the dry 
grass, that it is sometimes difficult for the 
swiftest horseman to escape. The sight, 
especially in the night, is always beauti- 
ful beyond description. But after a while 
we become familiarized to it, and look 
upon it without emotion, as all of us learn 
to do upon the glorious sun,’ the most 
splendid object in nature. 


At the time I refer to, I had been two ‘ 


or three days’ drive to the town of C ' 
with my horse and buggy, and was on 
my return home. All day I had noticed 
signs indicating fire on the prairie— 
masses of smoke in the distance, lying like 
white clouds upon the horizon, and a hazy 
atmosphere—but these gave me no trou- 
ble so long as they were far away; and 
busy with my own thoughts, for hours I 
would pay no attention to them whatever. 





‘At length, after some of these periods of 


abstraction, I observed with some appre- 
hension that the conflagration was draw- 
ing near, and had actually worked around 
in my rear, until it had crossed the path 
by which I had travelled ; that all behind 


me was fast becoming a sea of fire, and ; 


for the first time the thought of danger, 
that I might be overtaken, or possibly sur- 
rounded, occurred to me. 

My horse was a powerful one, but not 
very fleet, nor yet fresh; but without the 
loss of a moment I applied the whip, and 
quitting my direct route, bore to the left, 
because that placed me more squarely 
hefore my enemy. 

Soon the tongue of fire, the advance 
guard of my terrible foe, became distinct- 
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? distant, as near as I could judge, stretch- 
‘ing on with a speed that was really fright- 
‘ful. I knew the struggle was to be with 
that, and pushing my horse to the utmost, 
kept my eye fixed upon it, like the wily 
‘racer, intent on measuring the power of 
his antogonist before the final effort. For 
a few minutes the result was in doubt, 
‘but not long. Sinews of flesh were no 
match for the wind which bore on that 
fleet and terrific column of fire, and I was 
satisfied that it was outstripping me al- 
most with a feeling of indifference: for I 
thought for the moment that my last hope 
was gone, and was bracing my heart and 
nerves for the final event of life. 

It was now twilight, and as the day 
‘departed, and the shadows of night fell 
‘around, the cordon of fire seemed to mag- 
‘nify its terrors, and like a vast serpent, 
to extend itself behind and on both sides, 
‘and to be closing up its fold to encircle 
‘me. Iwas no stranger on that part of 
‘the prairie: its general localities, though 
one portion is very much like another, 
‘were familiar to me; and in recalling 
‘them to mind, I recollected a little rngged 
‘mound or hill, some twenty or thirty feet 
‘in height, and was satisfied that I was no 
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great distance from it. 
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With my hopes 
revived a little, I taxed my sight to the 
utmost on every swell of the ground 
that I passed, and at length detected the 
‘faint outline of the eminence in advance. 
But the fire was making for it too, and 
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‘ the subtile leaping tongue on my right 


hand, now quite ahead of me, already 
seemed almost between us, and prepared 
with a single leap to cross my path and 
secure its victim. Still with my almost 
exhausted horse, I pressed on with an 


‘energy and despair so mighty as almost of 


ly visible on my right, at about two miles sthemselves to wreck the powers of life. 
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I have not recovered from the effects of ; there was no fit substance for the devour- 
that mental struggle to this day—but, as ; ing element to follow, and was safe. The 
you have already no doubt concluded, the } lame swept by with a dull, heavy roar, 
mound saved me. fn the race for life, 1: and a hot, sweltering, suffocating breath, 
was obliged, as it were, to place myself » burning with an intensity and grandeur 
side by side, with that giant and awful? which realized to the imagination my 
sword of flame, and for the last half mile, ideas of the final catastrophe of nature, 
the contest was doubtful, hopeless, and ; encircled and passed the little eminence on 
dreadful. But God nerved my horse } which I stood, and stretched off in two long 
with an unnatural strength, as it seemed 3 lines as far as the eye could reach. 1 fell 
tome, and guarded his footsteps so that ; upon my knees; since that terrible night 
every effort told; and at last I dashed } [ trust I have been a more thoughtful and 
upon the bare side of the mound where ; thankful man. Godey’s Lady's Book. 
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THE CHILD’S WAY TO HEAVEN 


*“O! Iam weary of earth,” said the child, 
As it gazed with a tearful eye 

On the snow-white dove that it held in its hand, 
“ For whatever I love will die.” 


A light wind wafted the fleecy clouds, 
And it seemed to the child that they 

Were hurrying on to the West, while the stars 
Were hurrying the other way 


O, the child came out of its little bower, 
It came and looked abroad, 

And it said, “ 1’m going this very hour— 
I am going to heaven and God.” 


And the child called out when it saw them stray, 
By the evening breezes driven, 

“ Little stars, you are wandering out of the way, 
That is not the way to heaven. 


There was a shining light where the sun had set, 
And red and purple, too ; 

And it seemed as if earth and heaven met 
All around the distant blue. 


Then on it went through the rough waste lands, 
Where the tangled briers meet, 

Till the prickles scratched its dimpled hands, 
And wounded its little feet. 


And the child looked on the far, far West, 
And it saw a golden door, 

Where the evening sun had gone to his rest 
But a little while before 


It could not see before it well, 
And its limbs grew stiff and cold, 
And at last it cried, for it could not tell 
Its way in the open world. 


So the child knelt down on the damp, green sod, 
While it said its evening prayer, 

And it fell aaleep while it thought of God, 
Who was listening to it there. 


face, 
As if it had been riven; 
Said the child, **I will go to that very place, 
For it must be the gate of heaven.” 


A long, long sleep—for they found it there, 
When the sun went down next day; 

It looked like an angel, pale and fair, 
But its cheek was cold as clay 


So away it went to follow the sun, 
But the heavens would not stay ; 
For always the faster it tried to run, 
They seemed to go faster away. 


The sunbeams glanced on the drops of dew, 
That lay on its ringlets bright, 

Sparkling in every brilliant hue, 

Like a coronet of light. 


Then the evening shades fell heavily 
With night dews cold and damp, 
And each little star on the dark blue sky 
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There was one dark streak on the cloud’s bright : 
Lit up its silvery lamp. 
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A MODERN 


“ You’rE a pretty girl to be married,” 
said an aged aunt to her niece; “ why, 
what do you know about house-keeping, 
just from a boarding school? I am sure . 
your anes would have need of a mint : 
of money.’ 

« Ta, aunt, I expect to board ; you need ! 
not think I shall bother myself with do- 
mestic concerns. Everybody boards now 
that gets married genteelly—the first year 
at least.” 

“What shall you pay a with for such 
kind o’ living ?” inquired the aunt. 

“ Mr. Hodge says we can get first-rate 
accommodations for fifteen dollars; two : 
rooms beautifully situated, and I am sure 
that is cheap enough.” 

“ What is Hodge’s salary ?” 

“Why, six hundred, aunt, now, and : 
the promise of promotion—perhaps eight : 
hundred before the year is out.” 


“So you are going to live on the per- : 
Now let me tell you, ; 


haps, are you! 
Belinda, you talk foolishly ; if your hus- 
band is at present receiving six hundred, 
do you lay by one of them—it is all non- 
sense to go beyond your means.” 

“ Why, aunt, nobody would respect us : 
if we did not live as stylishly as other 
people—there is a great deal in begin- ; 
ning.” 

“True, child, that is what I want to 
impress upon you.” 

The year passed away. Belinda lived | 
in style, paid her fifteen dollars for board, 
received her “genteel” acquaintances, 
worked some tabourets, drew a few 
sketches from old paintings, grew tired } 
of boarding, and was just entering upon | 
fashionable house-keeping, when, lo, a de- ; 


WIFE, 


were came out! Hodge had taken 


; money unlawfully, was arrested, held to 
bail, and a prison stared him in the face! 

Belinda did not believe him guilty; they 
had always lived “ economically,” and it 
could not be. But the trial proved other- 
: Wise, and he was convicted, and sentenced 
‘ to imprisonment. 

“How came you, Hodge, to do so?” 
inquired the same old aunt. 

“To please my wife’s fancy,” was the 
reply. ‘She wanted to live like other 
people, and I wished to gratify her, and 
in this way I committed my first breach 
of trust.” 

The broken-hearted wife lamented the 
‘ beginning she had made, when it was too 
‘late to rectify it. She found respecta- 

‘ bility preferable to gentility. She now 
lives at her father’s, with a worse than 
‘ widow's sorrow to harrow her feelings, 
and takes in sewing for a livelihood! 

The plain road to ruin is here clearly 
‘marked out. We see what must have 
‘been the result of such a course; but are 
‘not thousands of others sacrificing their 
‘husband's reputation by less obvious, but 
‘still as certain courses of extravagance ? 
Away with the nonsensical thought, that 
gentility demands such a sacrifice beyond 
; one’s s ability. If you value the opinion 
{of the truly worthy and estimable, you 
‘ will find them always on the side of pru- 
dent expenditure, and economical living. 

“Cut your garment according to your 
cloth,” is an old maxim, but the sentiment 
is as true now as ever. A life of gandy 

show may do for a butterfly, but never for 
{a man and woman who expect to survive 
‘one season.—Flag of the Union. 
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“SORTS.”—WIT, WISDOM, &c. 





A NARROW ESCAPE. 


The following extraordinary escape of a Mr. 
John Talmadge, of the interior of the State of 
New York, from the gallows, is related by a cor- 
Tespondent of the New York Mirror. It is a 
most singular affair, and surpasses all fiction : 


Batuston Spa, Dec. 24, 1849. 


The most singular and astounding develope- 
ments that ever characterised the proceedings of 
a Court of Justice, have just been made before 
the Oyer and Terminer now sitting in this place. 
You remember the case of John Talmadge, in- 
dicted here last spring for the murder of Wm. 
L. Dodge, the engineer, who was killed by the 
running of the cars from the track. The catas- 
trophe was produced by stones, said to have been 
placed by the accused on the inside of the rails. 
Talmadge was an intelligent,wealthy and popu- 
lar farmer and up to the time of his arrest, had 
maintained a character and standing that placed 
him beyond the reach of calumny. Yet he was 
a high spirited and passionate defender of his 
own and the rights of others. 

And as the railroad passed through his farm, 
he had been coolly subjected to the loss of sev- 
eral cattle, run over by the cars, for which the 
company refused all remuneration, and in conse- 
quence of which, much litigation and bitter ani- 
mosity had ensued between the parties. 

Talmadge had been heard to say, he “ hoped 
to God the cars would run off,” and this, together 
with the circumstance referred to, had concen- 
trated public suspicion upon him, and he was 
indicted. At length two witnesses, (Irishmer. con- 
nected with the road) were found, who said they 
saw ‘l'almadge place the stones on the track ; their 
story was simple and plausible, and there seemed 
onthe part of the accused no possible escape 
from the gallows. The man whom all had 
esteemed, who had been honored by the peuple 
with many a high public trust, and represented 
them in the State Legislature was soon, in 
the reluctant belief of all, to swing upon the 
gallows, and expiate the crime of deliberate 
cold-blooded murder. In this state of things the 
day of trial arrived. 

Thousands from all sections of the country 
crowded to the scene, eager to catch every 
movement, and listen with tearful eye to every 
word that seemed to make against the prisoner. 

The most eminent counsel were employed on 
both sides. ‘The prisoner, persisting in his 
entire innocence, with pale coantenance, and 
an eye of wild agony, sat trembling and restless 
in his box. The two principal witnesses took 
the stand. They were calm and apparently 





honest in the natural and plausible story which 
they told, from the effect of which it seemed 
impossible for the accused to escape. His wife, 
who sat by his side, and who, up to this mo- 
ment, had preserved an unexampled composure, 
now burst into a flood of tears, and by her sobs 
interrupted the proceedings of the court; and 
the friends of Talmadge began to abandon all 
hope and to prepare their minds for the awful 
sentence, and the still more appaling scene that 
was now to follow it. 


At this point a movement of the crowd took © 


place toward the door of the court room.— 
“Make way, make way!” resounded through 
the spacious hall. T'wo men pressed up to the 
prisoner’s counsel and whispered, agitated and 
almost breathless, in their ears. A fellow Irish- 
man, who had long known that the story of these 
two wittnesses was all a fabrication to obtain 
the reward offered for the detection of the man 
who had placed the stones, had been moved by 
conscience to disclose it, and to conduct another 
person to the proof, positive and undeniable, 
that when the fatal catastrophe occurred, they 
were not in this country, but in Ireland. 

This proof was now presented tu the prison- 
er’s counsel. The witnesses were placed upon 
the stand. The evidence of ‘T’almadge’s entire 
innocence was clear and undeniable—the attor- 
ney for the people at once moved permission to 
withdraw the prosecution, and to arrest the two 
false witnesses on the spot, which was granted, 
and such a shout as rang through the multitude 
present, never before thundered from the win- 
dows of a court house. 

Talmadge was borne off on the shoulders of 
the people, and the booming of a six pounder 
as expressive of their exultation, closed up one 
of the most novel and exciting scenes that ever 
transpired in any court or country. 


DAN TUCKER AT A MOB. 


‘We have seldom heard of an instance of more 
beautiful simplicity than was evinced by a matter 
of fact witness on a riot case “down east.” 
‘© What were the mob doing when you first saw 
them :” was one of the questions asked by the 
district attorney. ‘* They were singing,” re- 
plied the witness. ‘ Singing !” exclaimed the 
public prosecutor: “ what were they singing 
about!”” “I don’t know, I’m sure, but they 
was a singing, any how.” “ Well, what was 
it? What were they saying? What did they 
seem to be talking about?” “ Wall, as far as 
I can recollect,” replied the witness, “they was 
a talkin’ about a man of the name of Mr. Tucker, 
who refused to come home to tea?” This spe- 
cimen of ignorance and simplicity convulsed the 
whole court with laughter. 
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band is at present receiving six hundred, 
do you lay by one of them—it is all non- 
sense to go beyond your means.” 
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as other 
people—there is a great deal begin- 
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*'True, 
impress upon you.” 

The year passed away. Belinda lived 
in style, paid her fifteen dollars for board, 
received her 
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faleation came out! Hodge had taken 
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‘ bail, 
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and a prison stared him in the face! 
Belinda did not believe 
had 


could not be. 


him guilty; they 
always lived “economically,” and it 
But the trial proved other- 
wise, and he was convicted, and sentenced 
to imprisonment. 

“Tlow came you, Hodge, to do so? 
inquired the same old aunt. 
,’ was the 
‘She wanted to live like other 
and [ wished to gratify her, and 
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reply. 
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situated, and | am sure | 


The broken-hearted wife lamented the 


‘beginning she had made, when it was too 


‘late to 


‘ widow's sorrow to 


rectify it. She found respecta- 
bility preterable to gentility. Shu 


lives at her father’s, 


now 
with a worse than 
harrow her feelings, 
and takes in sewing for a livelihood! 
The plain road to ruin is here clearly 
We see what must have 
been the result of such a course; but are 
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not thousands of others sacrificing their 


- husband's reputation by less obvious, but 
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Away with the nonsensical thought, that 
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; A NARROW ESCAPE. 


The following extraordinary escape of a Mr. 
; John Talmadge, of the interior of the State of 
New York, from the gallows, is related by a cor- 
Tespondent of the New York Mirror. It is a 


is 
Ss 
most singular affair, and surpasses all fiction : 


b Barustron Spa, Dec. 24, 1849. 


_ ‘The most singular and astounding develope- 
E ments that ever characterised the proceedings of 
| a Court of Justice, have just been made before 
» the Oyer and Terminer now sitting in this place. 
' You remember the case of John Talmadge, in- 
_ dicted here last spring for the murder of Wm. 
A L,. Dodge, the engineer, who was killed by the 
"running of the cars from the track. The catas- 
if trophe was produced by stones, said to have been 
' placed by the accused on the inside of the rails. 
Hi Talmadge was an intelligent,wealthy and popu- 
/ lar farmer and up to the time of his arrest, had 
> maintained a character and standing that placed 
4 him beyond the reach of calumny. Yet he was 
a high spirited and passionate defender of his 
_own and the rights of others. 
, And as the railroad passed through his farm, 
» he had been coolly subjected to the loss of sev- 
4 > eral cattle, run over by the cars, for which the 
4 company refused all remuneration, and in conse- 
© quence of which, much litigation and bitter ani- 
}mosity had ensued between the parties. 
Talmadge had been heard to say, he “ hoped 
) to God the cars would run off,” and this, together 
' with the circumstance referred to, had concen- 
“trated public suspicion upon him, and he was 
) indicted. At length two witnesses, (Irishmer. con- 
i ‘nected with the road) were found, who said they 
» saw 'l'almadge place the stones on the track ; their 
| story was simple and plausible, and there seemed 
| onthe part of the accused no possible escape 
‘from the gallows. The man whom all had 
esteemed, who had been honored by the people 
: with many a high public trust, and represented 
‘them in the State Legislature was soon, in 
D the reluctant belief of all, to swing upon the 
‘gallows, and expiate the crime of deliberate 
‘cold-blooded murder. In this state of things the 
‘day of trial arrived. 
_ Thousands from all sections of the country 
' crowded to the scene, eager to catch every 
| Movement, and listen with tearful eye to every 
"word that seemed to make against the prisoner. 
| The most eminent counsel were employed on 
P both sides. ‘I'he prisoner, persisting in his 
entire innocence, with pale countenance, and 
an eye of wild agony, sat trembling and restless 
‘in his box. ‘The two principal witnesses took 
the stand. They were calm and apparently 
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honest in the natural and plausible story which 
they told, from the effect of which it seemed 
impossible for the accused to escape. His wife, 
who sat by his side, and who, up to this mo- 
ment, had preserved an unexampled composure, 
now burst into a flood of tears, and by her sobs 
interrupted the proceedings of the court; and 
the friends of Talmadge began to abandon all 
hope and to prepare their minds for the awful 
sentence, and the still more appaling scene that 
was now to follow it. 


At this point a movement of the crowd took ~ 


place toward the door of the court room.— 
“‘Make way, make way!” resounded through 
the spacious hall. ‘Two men pressed up to the 
prisoner’s counsel and whispered, agitated and 
almost breathless, in their ears. A fellow Irish- 
man, who had long known that the story of these 
two wittnesses was all a fabrication to obtain 
the reward offered for the detection of the man 
who had placed the stones, had been moved by 
conscience to disclose it, and to conduct another 
person to the proof, positive and undeniable, 
that when the fatal catastrophe occurred, they 
were not in this country, but in Ireland. 

This proof was now presented tu the prison- 
er’s counsel. The witnesses were placed upon 
the stand. The evidence of ‘l'almadge’s entire 
innocence was clear and undeniable—the attor- 
ney for the people at once moved permission to 
withdraw the prosecution, and to arrest the two 
false witnesses on the spot, which was granted, 
and such a shout as rang through the multitude 
present, never before thundered from the win- 
dows of a court house. 

‘Talmadge was borne off on the shoulders of 
the people, and the booming of a six pounder 
as expressive of their exultation, closed up one 
of the most novel and exciting scenes that ever 
transpired in any court or country. 


DAN TUCKER AT A MOB. 


We have seldom heard of an instance of more 
beautiful simplicity than was evinced by a matter 
of fact witness on a riot case “down east.” 
‘* What were the mob doing when you first saw 
them :”’ was one of the questions asked by the 
district attorney. ‘* They were singing,” re- 
plied the witness. “ Singing !” exclaimed the 
public prosecutor: “ what were they singing 
about!’”’ “I don’t know, I’m sure, but they 
was a singing, any how.” ‘“ Well, what was 
it?’ What were they saying? What did they 
seem to be talking about?” ‘ Wall, as far as 
I can recollect,” replied the witness, ‘they was 
a talkin’ about a man of the name of Mr. Tucker, 
who refused to come home to tea?”’? This spe- 
cimen of ignorance and simplicity convulsed the 
whole court with laughter. 
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